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706 
A NURSE. 


A NURSE, a simple nurse; to the unthinking 
Only a nurse, and nothing but a name: 

A patient woman in her round of duty, 
Living and dying all unknown to fame. 


Only a nurse, a messenger of mercy, 
An angel sent unto our suffering race, 
With quiet step, and tender hand of healing, 
Divinest pity on her gentle face. 


When all the world lies wrapt in quiet slum- 
ber. 
Save the poor sufferer moaning on his bed, 
Whose watchful eye with Christian love keeps 
vigil 
Through the long night with silent, softened 
tread? 


Only a nurse, in duty all unshrinking ; 
Before such scenes, man’s stouter heart 
would quail: 
See there! that sweet, fair girl, in sorest trial 
Is at her post, nor will her courage fail. 


The fever we but terror-struck encounter, 
Or fly before with selfish, coward dread; 
While nurse and doctor hasten to the rescue, 
And stand unflinching by the stricken bed. 


Hark! that weird bell—an accident at mid- 
night ; 
The nurse and doctor, wakeful, close at 
hand, 
Who minister to suffering or dying, 
The hospital’s heroic little band ! 


There you or I may in our need find refuge, 
With kindly help and loving tender care; 
Respect we give those brave, unselfish women, 

And, night and day, remember them in 


prayer. 
Chambers’ Journal. E. M. C. 


DREAMS. 


Nay! Let them dream their dream of per- 
fect love; 

It is the sweetest feeling, the most fair, 

This flower-like joy that blooms in the soft air 

Of Youth’s bright heart, with Hope’s blue 
heaven above. 


Breathe naught of disenchantment; do not 
bring 

Misgiving to the bliss of blended souls, 

The while Life’s brimming river golden rolls 

Through primrose-lighted uplands of the 
Spring. 


The blossoms of Eternity lie furled 

In the dim kindling buds of dreams that keep 
A fluttering pulse within Time’s broken sleep; 
Dreams are not idle; dreams have saved the 


A NURSE,, ETC. 


And therefore to the many heights afar 
Our lowland eyes that yearn and dream we lift, 
And to the isle-like mists that round them 


drift, 
And to the moon and to the morning star. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
VOICES. 


WHEN the balmy breath of springtime 
Awakens hill and lea, 

I feel the weight of manhood 
Fall off and leave me free. 

Within my waking spirit 
The hope of childhood rings, 

With an earnest trustful promise, 
And a strength for better things. 


When the dark north-easter blusters 
Round a rocky mountain height, 
And it stands all lashed and battered, 

But unshaken in its might; 
Then I feel the God within me, 

That the power is left me still: 
I can stand if I do battle, 

I can conquer if I will. 


O I thank thee, wild north-easter, 

And thou balmy breath of spring, 
For the lesson _ have taught me, 

For the comfort that ye bring ; 
Forever and forever 

Working out God’s wondrous plan, 
That every voice in nature 

Should teach the heart of man! 

Temple Bar. F. E. WEATHERLY. 


LATE AUTUMN. 


FAIR child of Summer, in pale robes arrayed 
With azure folds that catch yon mountain’s 
flush 
Of twilight, as thou standest by a bush 
Midst > ja gold, thy sunburnt cheek o’er- 
lai 


In hectic pink, and gazest down the glade 
With parted lips, dim wistful eyes, a hush 
Falls = the woodlands, and sad mem’ries 

rus 
Over the heart where erst bright visions 
strayed. 

‘* Leave me thine apple; those late garlands 

spare 
Love lays on August’s grave —love half 
undone ; 
Ah, linger while thy breast its rose may 
wear! ”’ 

Thus I; but clouds sailed up, glooms dark- 

ened, broke 

With rattling showers a storm that shook the 


oak; 
I turn half blinded — look again —thou’rt 
gone! 





world. 





Academy. M. G. WATKINS. 
































THE BUILDING UP 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE BUILDING UP OF A UNIVERSITY. 


BY DR. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


SomME years ago I found myself in a 
northern capital, and committed myself to 
the guidance of a native coachman, whose 
business and pride it was to drive me 
from place to place, and indicate to me 
the important buildings of his majestic 
city. He was a patriotic showman, and I 
am bound to say he showed us a great 
deal ; but the most memorable moment of 
that instructive day was when he stopped 
before, what seemed to us, a respectable 
mansion in a respectable street, and an- 
nounced to us that “you” was “the Free 
Kirk Univairsity.” It was the first time 
in my life that I had heard four stone 
walls with a roof over them called a uni- 
versity. It was not long, however, before 
I discovered that I myself had been living 
with my head in a sack, and, in more 
senses than one, had been of those 


who sweep the crossings, wet or dry, 
And all the world go by them; 
only so could it have come to pass that 
this new meaning for an old word had 
struck me as strange, not to say ludicrous. 
Licuit semperque licebit 
Signatum presente nota producere nomen. 


Allowable? Yes! and much more than 
merely allowable ; it is inevitable that as 
the ages roll we should attach new mean- 
ings to old words. And if this is inev- 
itable, not the less inevitable is it that, 
when we desire to trace the history of the 
thing signified, we should be compelled 
to recur to the original meaning of the 
name by which the thing is designated. 

A word at starting upon the remarkable 
book * which has suggested the following 
article. To say of it that itis quite the 
most sumptuous work that has ever pro- 
ceeded from the Cambridge press is to 
say little. It is hardly too much to say 
that it is one of the most important con- 
tributions to the social and intellectual 


* The Architectural History of the University of 
Cambridge, and of the Colleges of Cambridge and 
Eton. By the late Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. Ed- 
ited, with large additions, and brought up to the present 
time, by John Willis Clark, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 
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history of England which has ever been 
made by a Cambridge man. The title of 
the work conveys but a very inadequate 
notion of its wide scope, of the encyclo- 
pedic learning and originality of treat- 
ment which it displays, and, least of all, 
of the abundance of Auman interest which 
characterizes it so markedly. It is be- 
cause of this wealth of human interest 
that the book must needs exercise a pow- 
erful fascination upon those who have a 
craving to get some insight into the life 
of their forefathers; and it is because I 
believe the number of such students of 
history is in our times rapidly on the in- 
crease, that I am anxious to draw atten- 
tion to some few of the many matters 
treated of so ably in these magnificent 
volumes. 


The term university, in its original 
acceptation, was used to designate any 
aggregate of Zersons associated in a polit- 
ical, religious, or trading corporation, hav- 
ing common interests, common privileges, 
and common property. The inhabitants 
of a town, the members of a fraternity, the 
brethren of a guild, the monks or canons 
of a religious house, when addressed in 
formal instruments, were addressed as a 
university. Nay, when the whole body 
of the faithful is appealed to as Christian 
men, the ordinary phrase made use of by 
lay or ecclesiastical potentate, when sig- 
nifying his wishes or intentions, is “ No- 
verit universitas vestra.” A university in 
this sense, regarded as an aggregate of 
persons, might be localized or it might 
not; its members might be scattered over 
the whole Christian world, or they might 
constitute an inner circle of some larger 
community, of which they —though a 
universitas—formed buta part. <A uni- 
versity in its original signification meant 
no more than our modern term an associ- 
ation. When men associated together for 
purposes of trade, they were a trading 
universitas ; when they associated for re- 
ligious objects, they were a religious uni- 
versitas; when they associated for the 
promotion of learning, they were a learned 
universitas. But the men came first, the 
bricks and mortar followed long after. 
The architectural history, in its merely 





| 
| 
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technical and professional details, could 
only start at a point where the university, 
as an association of scholars and students, 
had already acquired power and influence, 
had been at work for long, and had got to 
make itself felt as a living force in the 
body politic and in the national life. It 
was because the antiquaries of a former 
age lost sight of this truth that they in- 
dulged in the extravagances they did. 
Starting from the assumption that stone 
walls make an institution, they professed 
to tell when the universities came into 
existence and who were their earliest 
founders. The authors of this modern 
magnum opus have set themselves to 
deal with a far more instructive problem. 
Their object has been to trace the growth 
of the university of to-day in its concrete 
form, down from the early times when it 
existed only in the germ; and to show us 
how “the glorious fellowship of living 
men,” which constituted the Zersonal uni- 
versity of the eleventh or the twelfth cen- 
tury, developed by slow degrees into the 
brick-and-mortar universities of the nine- 
teenth — such universities as are spring- 
ing up all over the world; their teachers 
advertised for in the 7¢mes, and their stu- 
dents tempted to come and be taught in 
them by the bait of money rewards. 


. . . . . . . 


As to the exact time when a band of 
scholars and teachers first made their 
home in Cambridge or Oxford, and began 
to attract to themselves from the four 
winds classes of eager youths hungry for 
intellectual food and anxious tc listen and 
learn, —that we must be content to leave 
undetermined. They who like the flavor 
of the old antiquarianism may enjoy it in 
its spiciest form, if they choose to hunt 
up among certain forgotten volumes now 
grown scarce. They may read what John 
Caius (pronounced Keys) wrote as the 
champion of Cambridge, and Thomas 
Caius wrote as champion of Oxford; they 
may rejoice their hearts over the battle of 
the Keys, and come to what conclusion 
they prefer to arrive at. For most of us, 
however, this sort of old-world lore has 
lost its charm. A man lives through his 
taste for some questions. The student of 
history nowadays is inclined to say with 
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St. Paul, “ So fight I not as one that beat- 
eth the air,” and to reject with some im- 
patience the frivolous questions which 
help not a jot towards bringing us into 
closer relation with the life and person- 
ality of our ancestors. 


**T am half sick of shadows,”’ said 
The Lady of Shalott; 


and we, too, have grown weary of weav- 
ing our webs with our backs to the light. 
There is no making any way in cloud- 
land. We ask for firm ground on which 
to plant our footsteps, if we would move 
onwards. 


It would have been very galling to the 
Oxford antiquaries of Queen Elizabeth’s 
days to have to acknowledge that there 
was a Cambridge before there was any 
Oxford. Nevertheless the fact is so. 
Hide your diminished heads, ye rash ones 
who would fain have us believe that a 
thousand years before our era, King Mem- 
pric, the wicked king whom the wolves 
ate —as was right and fitting they should 
— built a noble city, which as time went 
on “was called Oxonia, or by the Saxons 
Oxenfordia.” Alack! it turns out that 
we must make an enormous step along 
the course of time before we can find 
trace of any such city or anything like it. 
It turns out that “the year 912 saw Ox- 
ford made a fortified town, with a definite 
duty to perform and a definite district as- 
signed to it.” What! Seven years after 
the great Alfred had closed his eyes in 
death, and left to others the work which 
he had showed them how to do? Yes! 
Even so. It may be very hard to have to 
confess the odious crime of youth; but it 
seems almost capable of demonstration 
that Cambridge, as a fortress and a town, 
existed a thousand years before Oxford 
was anything but a desolate swamp, or at 
most a trumpery village, where a handful 
of Britons speared eels, hunted for deer, 
and laboriously manufactured earthen- 
ware pots. What have we to do with 
thee, thou daughter of yesterday? Stand 
aside while thine elder sister—ay, old 
enough to be thy mother--takes her 
place of honor. She has waited long for 
her historian ; he has come at last, and he 
was worth waiting for. 
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In times before the Roman legionaries 
planted their firm feet in Britain, there 
was a very formidable fortress at Cam- 
bridge. It contained about sixty acres; 
it was surmounted by one of those mighty 
earthworks which the hand of man in the 
old days raised by sheer brute force, or 
rather by enormous triumph of organized 
labor. The Romans drove out the Britons, 
and settled a garrison in the place, Two 
of the great Roman roads intersected at 
this point, and the conquerors called it by 
a new name, as was their wont, retaining 
some portion of the old one. In their lan- 
guage it was known as Camboritum. This 
primeval fortress stood on the left bank of 
the river, which some called the Granta 
and some called the Cam; and for reasons 
best known to themselves, the Romans 
did not think fit to span that river by a 
bridge, but they made their great Via 
Devana pass sheer through the river — as 
some Dutch or German irrationalist has 
pretended that the children of Israel did 
when they found the Jordan barring their 
progress — that is, those Roman creatures 
constructed a solid pavement in the bed 
of the sluggish stream, over which less 
audacious engineers would have thrown 
anarch. Through the water they carried 
a kind of causeway, and the name of the 
place for centuries indicated that it was 
situated on the ford of the Cam. But 
what the Roman did not choose to do, 
that the people that came after him found 
it needful todo. Inthe Saxon Chronicle 
we find that the old fortress which the 
Romans had held and strengthened, and 
then perforce abandoned, had got to be 
called Grantabrygge ; and this name, or 
something very like it, it retained when 
the great survey was made as the Norman 
Conqueror’s reign was drawing to its 
close. By this time the town had moved 
across to the right bank of the river, and 
had become a town surrounded by a ditch 
and defended by walls and gates. Al- 
ready it contained at least four hundred 
houses, and on the site of the old mound 
the Norman raised a new castle, and in 
doing that he laid some twenty-nine 
houses low. 

The early history of Oxford is more or 
less connected with that of the obscure 
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and insignificant monastery of St. Frides- 
wide, though even at Oxford it is observ- 
able that the town and the university 
grew up in almost entire independence of 
any influence exercised by any of the older 
religious houses. At Cambridge this was 
much more the case. There were no 
monks at Cambridge at any time; there 
never were any nearer than at the Abbey 
of Ely, in the old days a long day’s jour- 
ney off, and accessible in the winter, if 
accessible at all, only by water. King 
Knut, we are told, greatly favored the 
Abbey of Ely, visited it, was entertained 
there, in fact restored it. But at Cam- 
bridge there were no monks. No real 
monks; a fact which ought to be a sig- 
nificant hint to “all educated men,” but 
which, unhappily, is likely to be signifi- 
cant only to the few who have taken the 
trouble to learn what a real monk pro- 
fessed to be. If there were no monks at 
Cambridge, there was something else. 
Outside the walls of the town there rose 
up, in the twelfth century, the priory of 
Barnwell—a priory of Augustinian can- 
ons; and, moreover, a nunnery — the 
Benedictine nunnery of St. Rhadegunda. 
Within the walls there was another house 
of Augustinians, which was known as St. 
John’s Hospital; that is, a house where 
the canons made it part of their duty to 
provide a spurious kind of hospitality to 
travellers, much in the same way that the 
Hospice of St. Bernard offers food and 
shelter now to the wayfarer, and with such 
food and shelter something more — to wit, 
the opportunity of worshipping the Most 
High in peace, up there among the eternal 
snows. At St. John’s hospital, as at St. 
Bernard's, the grateful wanderer who had 
found a refuge would leave behind him 
his thank-offering in recognition for the 
kindly treatment he had met with, and it 
might happen that these free gifts con- 
stituted no small portion of the income on 
which the canons—for the most part a 
humble and unpretentious set of men— 
kept up their houses. 

With the dawn of the thirteenth cen- 
tury came the great revivalists — the friars. 
Wherever the friars established them- 
selves they began not only to preach, but 
to teach. They were the awakeners of a 
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new intellectual life; not only the stimu- 
lators of an emotional pietism always 
prone to run into religious intoxication 
and extravagance. With the coming of 
the friars what may be called the modern 
history of Cambridge begins. Not that 
it can be allowed that there were no 
schools of repute on the banks of the Cam 
till the coming of the friars. It is certain 
that learning had her home at Cambridge 
long before this time. 

As early as 1187 Giraldus Cambrensis 
came to Oxford and read his “ Expugnatio 
Hiberniz ” in public lectures, and enter- 
tained the doctors of the diverse faculties 
and the most distinguished scholars.* 
Oxford was doubtless at that time more 
renowned, but Cambridge followed not 
far behind. If the friars settled at Cam- 
bridge early in their career, it was be- 
cause there was a suitable home for them 
there—an opening, as we say —which 
the flourishing condition of the university 
afforded. There were scholars to teach, 
there were masters to dispute with, there 
were doctors to criticise, oppose, or be- 
friend. Doubtless, too, there were already 
strained relations between the townsmen 
and the gownsmen at Cambridge as at 
Oxford. The first great “town and gown 
row ” which we hear of took place at Ox- 
ford in 1209, but when we do hear of it 
we find the other university mentioned 
by the historian in close connection with 
the event recorded. The townsmen un- 
der great provocation had seized three of 
the gownsmen 7 hosfitio suo and threw 
them into the gaol. King John came-down 
to make inquiry, and promptly hung the 
three, guiltless though they were, as Mat- 
thew Paris assures us. Hereupon there 
was intense indignation, and the univer- 
sity dispersed. Three thousand of the 
gownsmen migrated elsewhere, some to 
Cambridge, we learn. Oxford for a while 
was deserted. This was fifteen years be- 
fore the Franciscans settled among us. 
It was the year in which King John was 
excommunicated. There were only three 
bishops left in England; the king had 
worried all the rest away. There was 
misery and anarchy everywhere. Yet, 
strange to say, in the midst of all the bit- 
terness men would have their sons edu- 
cated, and the universities did not despair 
of the republic. Shadowy and fragmen- 
tary as all the evidence is on which we 
have to rely for the history of the univer- 
sities during the twelfth century, it is 


* Stubbs’s Lectures on Medieval and Modern His- 
tory, p. 141, 8vo, 1836. 
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enough to make us certain that the friars 
settled at Cambridge because there they 
found scope for their labors. There was 
undoubtedly a university there long before 
they arrived. Nevertheless it is not till 
the middle of the reign of Henry the Third 
(A.D. 1216-1272) that we come upon any di- 
rect mention of a corporation which could 
be regarded as a chartered society of schol- 
ars at Cambridge, and it is difficult to 
resist the conviction that, whatever may 
have been its previous history, and how- 
ever far back its infancy may date, the 
friars were to some extent nursing fathers 
of the University of Cambridge. 

And this brings us again to the point 
from which we started a page or two back, 
and gives me the opportunity of quoting 
a passage from Professor Willis’s intro- 
duction, which will serve at once as a con- 
tinuation of and comment upon what has 
been said, while leading us on to what'still 
lies before us. 


The University of the Middle Ages was a 
corporation of learned men, associated for the 
purposes of teaching, and possessing the priv- 
ilege that no one should be allowed to teach 
within their dominion unless he had received 
their sanction, which could only be granted 
after trial of his ability. The test applied 
consisted of examinations and public disputa- 
tions; the sanction assumed the form of a 
public ceremony, and the name of a@ degree ; 
and the teachers or doctors so elected or cre- 
ated carried out their office of instruction by 
lecturing in the public schools to the students 
who, desirous of hearing them, took up their 
residence in the place wherein the university 
was located. The degree was in fact merely 
a license to teach; the teacher so licensed be- 
came a member of the ruling body. 


We have arrived at this point — we find 
ourselves at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century face to face with a univer- 
sity at Cambridge, a university which, 
existing originally in its inchoate condi- 
tion of an association vaguely aiming at 
the improvement of the methods of edu- 
cation and the encouragement of schol- 
ars, had gradually grown into a recog- 
nized and powerful body, with direct influ- 
ence and control over its members; a 
body, too, which had become so identified 
with the interests of culture and research 
that a change had already begun in the 
generally received acceptation of its name, 
and already the word “ university ” had be- 
gun to be restricted to such a umiversitas 
as was identified with the life and pur- 
suits of learning and learned men. This 
means that, Jar? passu with its increase 
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in power, the university had grown, too, 
in the number of its members — the teach- 
ersand the taught. The time had arrived 
when the demands of professors and stu- 
dents for adequate accommodation would 
become pressing. Lecturers with popular 
gifts would expect a hall capable of hold- 
ing their audiences. Public disputations 
could not be heldinacorner. Receptions 
of eminent scholars from a distance, and 
all those ceremonials which were so dear 
to gentle and simple in the Middle Ages, 
required space, and were more effective 
the grander the buildings in which they 
were displayed. Yet how little the Can- 
tabs of the thirteenth century could have 
dreamt of what was coming! Whataday 
of small things it was! Six hundred 
years ago the giant was in his cradle. 

Meanwhile, another need than that of 
mere schools and lecture-halls had begun 
to be felt. The scholars who came for 
what they could get from the teachers 
—the regents and the doctors — flocked 
from various quarters ; they were young, 
they were not all fired with the student’s 
love of learning; they were sometimes 
noisy, sometimes frolicsome, sometimes 
vicious. As nowis the case at Edinburgh 
and Heidelberg, so it was then at Cam- 
bridge, the bonds of discipline were very 
slight; the scholars had to take their 
chance ; they lodged where they could, 
they lived anyhow, each according to his 
means ; they were homeless, It was inevi- 
table that all sorts of grave evils should 
arise. 

The lads —they were mere boys — got 
into mischief, they got into debt with the 
Jews ; for there were Jews at peony 
not a few; they were preyed upon by 
sharpers, were fieeced on the right hand 
and on the left; many of them learned 
more harm than good. The elder men, 
and they who had consciences and hearts, 
shook their heads, and asked what could 
be done? For a long time the princi- 
ple of laissez ee prevailed ; the young 
fellows were left to the tender mercies 
of the townsfolk. There was no grand- 
motherly legislation in those days. Grad- 
ually a kind of joint-stock arrangement 
came into vogue. Worthy people seem to 
have hired a house which they called a 
hostel or hall, and sub-let the rooms to the 
young fellows ; the arrangement appears 
to have been clumsily managed, and led to 
dissensions between town and gown; the 
townsmen soon discovered that the gowns- 
men were gainers by the new plan, and 
they themselves were losers. They grum- 
bled, protested, quarrelled. But it was a 
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move in the right direction, and a begin- 
ning of some moral discipline was made, 
and that could not but be well. These 
hostels were set up at Cambridge certainly 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and how long before we ca. «ot tell; but 
it was at Oxford that the first co//ege, as 
we understand the term, rose into being. 
It was Walter de Merton, lord high 
chancellor of England, who was the father 
of the collegiate system in England. So 
far from embarking upon a new experi- 
ment without careful deliberation, he 
spent twelve years of his life in working 
out his ideas and in elaborating the famous 
“ Rule of Merton,” of which it is not at all 
too much to say that its publication con- 
stituted an era in the history of education 
and learning in England. Mertondied in 
1277. Hugh de Balsham, bishop of Ely, 
who survived him nine years, appears to 
have been moved with a desire to do for 
Cambridge what Merton had done for 
Oxford. Balsham is spoken of as the 
founder of St. Peter’s College, and in one 
sense he was so. The bishops of Ely 
were the patrons of Cambridge. Bishop 
Balsham asked himself what could be 
done, and set himself to deal with the 
problems which presented themselves for 
solution in the condition of his own uni- 
versity. He was not a great man, that 
seems clear enough; his schemes were 
crude; he bungled. The truth seems to. 
me to be that the feeling at Cambridge 
was one of suspicion, and there are indi- 
cations that the bishops of Ely in an awk- 
ward fashion were opposed to anything: 
like secular education. We hear of money 
being left to support priests studying 
theology, and of an experiment for intro- 
ducing scholars as residents in the Hos- 
pital of St. John. The canons were to 
take in the young scholars as doarders 
into their house, and look after their con- 
duct and morals. The plan did not an- 
swer. It was an attempt to put new wine 
into old bottles. There came an explosion. 
Cambridge in the thirteenth century had 
not the mez that Oxford had, so Oxford 
kept the lead. Perhaps there was some 
soreness. Did ecclesiastics shake their 
heads as they saw the walls of Balliol 
College rise, and learnt that there was 
just a little too much importance given 
to mere scholarship, and no prominence 
given.to theology in those early statutes 
of 1282? Did they, without knowing why, 
anticipate with anxiety the awakening of 
a spirit of free reo 3 and free inquiry 
among those scholars of the Merton rule ? 
Did the orthodox party resort to prophecy, 
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which is seldom very complimentary or 
cheerful in its utterances ? 

This is certain, that while Balliol Col- 
lege was building there was a stir among 
the Benedictines, and an effort made to 
assert themselves and take their place 
among the learned. John Giffard started 
his great college for the reception of 
student monks at Oxford. It became, and 
for centuries continued to be, the resort 
of the Benedictine order, and was sup- 
ported by levies from a large number of 
the old monasteries. The inference is 
forced upon us that the English monas- 
teries no longer stood in the front rank as 
seats of learning. Students and scholars 
would no longer go to the monks; the 
monks must go to the scholars. But the 
establishment of a seminary for the recep- 
tion of young monks at Oxford tended to 
the strengthening of the ecclesiastical 
influence in that university. Cambridge 
lost in the same proportion that Oxford 
gained. Even the great priory of Nor- 
wich sent its promising young monks to 
Oxford, passing by the nearer and more 
conveniently situated university. As 
early as 1288 we find entries in the Nor- 
wich Priory Rolls of payments for the 
support of the schools and scholars at 
Oxford. It was long after this that Cam- 
bridge offered any similar attraction to 
the “religious.” ; 

Be it noted that until Merton’s day peo- 
ple had never heard of what we now un- 
derstand bya college. It was a novelty in 
English institutions. Men and women 
had lived commonly enough in societies 
that were essentially religious in their 
character. Some of those societies, and 
only some, had drifted into becoming the 
quiet homes of learning as well as of de- 
votion; but the main business —the raz- 
son d@’étre of monks and nuns and canons 
—was the practice of asceticism, the 
keeping up of unceasing worship in the 
church of the monastery, the endeavor 
to be holier than men of the world need 
be, or the endeavor to make the men of 
the world holier than they cared to be. 
The religious orders were religious or 
they were nothing. Each new rule for 
the reformation of those orders aimed at 
restoring the primitive idea of self-immo- 
lation at the altar—a severer ritual, 
harder living, longer praying. Nay, the 
new rules, in not a few instances, were 
actually aimed against learning and cul- 
ture. The Merton rule was a bringer in 
of new things. Merton would not call his 
society of scholars a convent, as the old 
monkish corporations had been desig- 
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nated. That sounded too much as though 
the mere promotion of pietism was his 
aim; he revived the old classical word 
collegium. There had been collegia at 
Rome before the imperial times; though 
some of them had been religious bodies, 
some were decidedly not so. They were 
societies which held property, pursued 
certain avocations, and acted in a cor- 
porate capacity for very mundane objects. 
Why should not there be a collegium of 
scholars? Why should students and men 
of learning be expected to be holier than 
other people? When Merton started his 
college at Oxford, he made it plain by his 
statutes that he did not intend to found a 
society after the old conventual type, but 
to start upon a new departure. 

The scholars of the new college were to 
take no vows, they were not to be worried 
with everlasting ritual observances. Spe- 
cial chaplains, who were presumably not 
expected to be scholars and students, 
were appointed for the ministration of the 
ceremonial in the church. Luxury was 

uarded against; poverty was not en- 
joined. As long as a scholar was pursu- 
ing his studies dond fide, he might remain 
amember of the college ; if he was tired 
of books and bookish people, he might go. 

When a man strikes out a new idea, he 
is not allowed to keep it to himself very 
long. The new idea soon : ye taken up; 
sometimes it gets improved upon; some- 
times very much the reverse. For a wise 
man acts upon a hint, and it germinates ; 
a fool only half apprehends the meaning 
of the hint, and he displays his folly in 
producing a caricature. Hugh de Bal- 
sham seems to have aimed at improving 
upon Merton’s original idea. He meant 
well, doubtless; but his college of Peter- 
house, the first college in Cambridge, was 
a very poor copy of the Oxford founda- 
tion. Merton was a manof genius, aman 
of ideas; Balsham was a man of the clois- 
ter. Moreover, he was by no means so 
rich as his predecessor, and he did not 
live to carry out his scheme. The funds 
were insufficient. The first college at 
Cambridge was long in building. Cam- 
bridge, in fact, was very unfortunate. 
Somehow there was none of the dash and 
enthusiasm, none of the passion for prog- 
ress, which characterized Oxford. Cam- 
bridge had no moral genius like Grosse- 
teste to impress his strong personality 
upon the movement which the friars 
stirred, no commanding intellect like that 
of Roger Bacon to attract and dazzle and 
lead into quite new regions of thought the 
ardent and eager spirits who felt thata new 
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era had begun ; no Occam or Duns Scotus 
or Bradwardine ; no John Wiclif to kindle 
a new flame — say, rather, to take up the 
torch which had dropped from Bradwar- 
cine's hand, and continue the race which 
the others had run sowell. Whata grand 
succession of men it was! . 

Five colleges had been founded at Ox- 
ford before a second arose at Cambridge. 
After that they followed in rapid succes- 
sion, and the reign of Edward the Third 
had not come to an end when no less than 
seven colleges had been opened at Cam- 
bridge. Five of them have survived to 
our own days, and two were eventuall 
absorbed by the larger foundation whic 
Henry the Seventh was ambitious of rais- 
ing, and which now stands forth in its gran- 
deur, the most magnificent educational 
cerporation in the world. 

Where did all the money come from, 
not only to raise the original buildings in 
which the university, as a teaching body, 
pursued its work, but which also provided 
the houses in which the colleges of schol- 
ars lived and labored? 

Unhappily, we know very little of the 
university buildings during this early pe- 
riod. All the industry of Mr. Clark has 
not availed to penetrate the thick obscu- 
rity; but this at least is pretty certain, 
ramely, that the earliest university build- 
ings at Cambridge were very humble 
structures clustering round about the area 
now covered by the university schools and 
library, that it was not till the middle of 
the fourteenth century that any attempt 
was made to erect a building of any pre- 
tension, and that the “ Schools Quadrangle 
was not completed till one hundred and 
thirty years after the first stone was laid.” 
The University of Cambridge was for ages 
a very poor corporation; it had no funds 
out of which to build halls or schools or 
library. The ceremonies at commence- 
ment and on other great occasions took 
place in the churches, sometimes of the 
Augustinian, sometimes of the Franciscan 
friars. In these early times the gowns- 
men dared not contemplate the erection 
of a senate-house wherein to hold their 
meetings. When the fourteenth-century 
schools were planned their erection was 
doubtless regarded as a very bold and am- 
bitious experiment. The money came in 
very slowly, the work stopped more than 
once, and when it proceeded it was only 
by public subscription that the funds were 
gathered. In 1466, William Wilflete, mas- 
ter of Clare Hall and chancellor of the 
university, actually made a journey to 
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London to gather funds from whatever 
quarters he could, and he dunned his 
friends, and those on whom the university 
had any claim, so successfully that on 
June 25 of that year a contract for pro- 
ceeding with the work was drawn up and 
signed, but it was nearly nine years after 
this before the schools were finally com- 
pleted, — with a new library over 
them, by the special munificence of Arch- 
bishop Rotherham, who had further en- 
riched the library with numerous volumes 
of great value. 

The tie which bound the members of 
the university together was much weaker 
than that which united the members of 
the same colleges. The colleges were, in 
almost every case, founded by private 
munificence, and in most cases were com- 
menced during the lifetime of the several 
founders ; but when we come to look into 
the sources of the college revenues we 
find that the actual gifts of money, or 
indeed of lands, was less than at first sight 
appears. A very large proportion of the 
endowments of these early colleges came 
from the spoliation of the parochial clergy. 
Popular writers in our own time declaim 
against the horrible sin of buying and 
selling church preferment, as if it were a 
modern abomination. Let a man only 
spend half an hour in examining the fines 
or records of transfers of property in En- 
a during the fourteenth century and 

e will be somewhat surprised to discover 
what a part the buying and selling of 
advowsons played in the business trans- 
actions of our forefathers five centuries 
ago. Advowsons were always in the mar- 
ket, and always good investments in those 
days. But not only so. A pious founder 
could do a great deal in the way of making 
perpetual provision for the mention of his 
name by posterity at a small cost if he 
took care to manipulate ecclesiastical prop- 
erty with prudence. There was a crafty 
device whereby the owner of the advow- 
son could appropriate the tithes of a ben- 
efice to the support of any corporation 
which might be considered a religious 
foundation. The old monasteries had ben- 
efited to some extent from this disendow- 
ment of the secular clergy, the Augustin- 
ian canons, during the twelfth century, 
being the chief gainers by the pillage. 
When the rage for founding colleges came 
in, and the awful ravages of the black 
death had depopulated whole districts, 
the fashion of alienating the revenues of 
the country parsons and diverting them 
into the new channel grew to be quite a 
rage. The colleges of secular priests liv- 
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ing together in common, or what it is now 
the fashion to call a clergy house, might 
be and were strictly religious foundations ; 
and could the colleges of scholars, of 
teachers and learners who presumably 
were all priests, or intended for the priest- 
hood, be regarded as less religious than 
the others? So it came to pass that the 
tithes of parish after parish were diverted 
into a new channel, and these very col- 
leges at Cambridge which were profess- 
edly meant to raise the standard of educa- 
tion among the seculars were endowed at 
the expense of those same secular clergy. 
In order that the country parsons might 
be better educated, it was arranged that 
the country parsons should be impover- 
ished. 


Seven new colleges opened in less than 
thirty years at Cambridge alone. Think 
what this must have meant. I suspect 
that Oxford had attracted the reading 
men, and Cambridge possessed charms 
for the fast ones. How else are we to 
explain Archbishop Stratford’s stringent 
order in 1342 for the repression of the 
dandyism that prevailed among the young 
scholars? These young Cantabs of the 
fourteenth century were exquisites of the 
first water. Their fur-trimmed cloaks and 
their tippets ; their shoes of all the colors 
of the rainbow; their dainty girdles, be- 
jewelled and gilt, were a sight to see. 
And then their hair! positively curled and 
powdered, and growing over their shoul- 
ders, too; and when they passed their 
fingers through the curls, look you, there 
were rings on their fingers! Call you 
these scholars? Chaucer’s “ Clerk of Ox- 
enforde ” was of a very different type: — 


For all that he might of his frendes hente 
On bookes and in learning he it spente. 


Nevertheless it can hardly have been but 
that the foundation of so many colleges at 
Cambridge brought in a stricter disci- 
pline; the new collegiate life of the schol- 
ars began. Perhaps for the majority of 
readers no part of Mr. Clark’s great work 
will prove so attractive as the last four 
hundred pages, with their delightful es- 
says on “ The Component Parts of a Col- 
lege.” Here we have traced out for us, 
in the most elaborate manner, the gradual 
development of the collegiate idea, from 
the time when it expressed itself in a 
building that had no particular plan, down 
to our own days, when colleges vie with 
one another in architectural splendor and 
in the lavish completeness of their ar- 
rangements. 
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At the outset the uninitiated must pre- 
pare to have some of their favorite theo- 
ries rudely shattered. We are in the habit 
of assuming that a quadrangle is one of 
the essential features of a college. It is 
almost amazing to learn that the quadran- 
gular arrangement was adopted very grad- 
ually. 

Again, we are often assured that the 
colleges at the two older universities are 
the only relics of the monastic system, 
and are themselves monastic in their ori- 
gin. A greater fallacy could hardly be 
propounded. It would be nearer the truth 
to say that the founding of the colleges 
was at once a protest against the monas- 
teries and an attempt to supersede them. 

More startling still is the fact that a 
college did not at first necessarily imply 
that there was a chapel attached. So far 
from this being the case, it is certain that 
Peterhouse, the oldest college in Cam- 
bridge, never had a chapel till the present 
building was consecrated in 1632. It was 
with great difficulty that the Countess of 
Pembroke in 1366 was allowed to build a 
chapel within the precincts of her new 
college; and, so far from these convenient 
adjuncts to a collegiate establishment hav- 
ing been considered an essential in early 
times, no less than eight of the college 
chapels at Cambridge and four at Oxford 
date from a time after the Reformation. 
In the fourteenth century and later the 
young scholars, as a rule, attended their 
parish church. Sometimes the college 
added on an aisle for the accommodation 
of its members; sometimes it obtained a 
license to use a room in which divine ser- 
vice might be conducted for a time; once 
the founder of a college erected a colle- 
giate quire in the middle of the parish 
church, a kind of gigantic pew, for the 
accommodation of his scholars. Down- 
ing College has never had a chapel to the 
present hour. 

Of all the developments, however, in 
the college idea, none has been more re- 
markable than that of the master’s lodge. 
In the fourteenth century the master of a 
college was but primus inter pares, and 
the distance between him and his fe//ows 
or scholars was less than that which ex- 
ists now between the commanding officer 
of a regiment in barracks and his brother 
officers. The master had no sinecure; 
the discipline of the place depended upon 
him almost entirely, for in those days the 
monarchical idea was in the ascendant; 
the king was a real king, the bishop a real 
bishop, the master a real master. Every- 
thing was referred to him, everything 
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a with him, everything was con- 
trolled by him. But as for the accommo- 
dation assigned to him in the early col- 
leges, it was very inferior indeed to that 
which every undergraduate at Trinity or 
St. John’s expects to find in our time. 
The provost of Oriel in 1329 was permit- 
ted by the statutes to dine apart if he 
pleased, and to reside outside the pre- 
cincts of the college if he chose to provide 
for himself another residence; but this 
was clearly an exceptional case, for the 
master was at this time the actual founder 
of the college, and Adam de Brune might 
be presumed to know what was good for 
his successors in the office for which he 
himself had made provision. But for gen- 
erations the master enjoyed no more than 
a couple of chambers at the most, and it 
was not till the sixteenth century that an 
official residence was provided, and then 
such residence consisted only of lodgings 
a little more spacious and convenient than 
those of any of the fellows, and in no case 
separated from the main buildings of the 
college. Even when masters of colleges 
began to marry (and the earliest instance 
of this seems to have been Dr. Heynes, 
master of Queen College, in 1529), it was 
long before the master’s wife was so far 
recognized as to be received within the 
precincts ; and as late as 1576, when the 
fellows of King’s complained of their pro- 
vost’s wife being seen within the college, 
Dr. Goad replied that she had not been 
twice in the college “quad” in her life, as 
far as he knew. When the great break- 
up came in the next century, then the 
establishment of the master demanded in- 
creased accommodation for his family, 
and the master’s lodge began to oe 
slowly, until university architects of the 
nineteenth century displayed their exalted 
sense of what was due to the dignity of a 
“head of a house ” by erecting two such 
palaces as the lodges of Pembroke and 
St. John’s Colleges ; for the glorification 
of the artist, it may be, but whether for 
the advantage of the college, the univer- 
sity, or the occupants of the aforesaid 
lodges. may be reasonably doubted. One 
master’s lodge in Cambridge zs at this 
moment let, presumably for the benefit of 
the head of the house, whose official rési- 
dence it is; and, if things go on as they 
are tending, the day may come —who 
knows how soon?—when Cambridge 
shall at last be able to boast of a really 
good hotel, “in a central and very desir- 
able situation, commanding a delightful 
view of ’— what shall we say ?— “ fitted 
up with every convenience, and formerly 
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known as the Master’s Lodge of St. Boni- 
face College.” 

I am inclined to think that there is such 
a thing as architecture run to seed. 

If any one imagines that it would be 
possible within the limits of a single essay 
to follow Mr. Clark through the exhaust- 
ive processes of investigation which he 
has gone through, or to summarize at all 
satisfactorily the results which he has ar- 
rived at and set forth in so masterly a 
manner, let such an one spend only a sin- 
gle hour in turning over the leaves of 
these splendid volumes. The exquisite 
illustrations alone (which count by hun- 
dreds), and the elaborate maps and ground- 
plans, are full of surprises; they speak 
with an eloquence of their own to such as 
have eyes to see and in whom there is a 
spark of imagination to enlighten the 
paths along which their accomplished 
guide can lead them. Do you think that 
such a work as this tells us no more than 
how the stone walis rose and the buildings 
assumed their present form, and court was 
added to court, and libraries and museums 
and lecture-rooms and all the rest of them 
were constructed by the professional gen- 
tlemen who drew the plans, and piled up 
by the masons and the bricklayers? Then 
you will do it a grievous injustice. 


Horizons rich with trembling spires 
On violet twilights, lose their fires 


if there be no human element to cast a 
living glow upon them. The authors of 
this architectural history knew better than 
any one else that they were dealing with 
the architectural history of a great na- 
tional institution. They knew that these 
walls — some so old and crumbling, some 
so new and hard and unlovely — bear upon 
them the marks of all the changes and all 
the progress, the conflicts and the ques- 
tionings, the birth-throes of the new child- 
hood, the fading out of a perplexed senil- 
ity, the earnest grappling with error, the 
painful searching after truth which the 
spirit of man has gone through in these 
homes of intellectual activity during the 
lapse of six hundred years. Do you wish 
to understand the buildings? Then you 
must study the life; and the converse is 
true also. Either explains, and is the in- 
dispensable interpreter of, the obscurities 
of the other. Mr. Clark could not have 
produced this exhaustive history of uni- 
versity and collegiate fabrics if he had not 
— a profound insight into the student 
ife of Cambridge from the earliest times. 

How did they live, these young scholars 
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in the early days? Through what whim- 
sical vagaries have the fashions changed ? 
As the centuries have rolled on, have the 
youth of England become better or wiser 
than their sires? Neither better nor 
wiser seems to be the answer. The outer 
man is not as he was; the real moral and 
intellectual stamina of Englishmen has at 
least suffered no deterioration. Our hab- 
its are different ; our dress, our language, 
the look of our homes, are all other than 
they were. Ouyr wants have multiplied 
immensely ; the amount of physical dis- 
comfort and downright suffering which 
our ancestors were called upon to endure 
sent up the death-rate doubtless toa figure 
which to us would be appaKing. We start 
from a standing-point in moral, social, and 
intellectual convictions so far in advance 
of that of our forefathers that they could 
not conceive of such a terminus ad quem 
as serves us as a terminus a guo. In 
other words, we begin at a point in the 
line which they never conceived could be 
reached. Yet the more closely we look 
into the past the more do we see how his- 
tory in all essentials is forever repeating 
herself —impossible though it may be to 
put the clock back for ourselves. 

How significant is the fact that through 
all these centuries of building and plant- 
ing, of pulling down and raising up, the 
makers .f Cambridge —that is, the men 
who achieved for her her place in the 
realms of thought, inquiry, and discover 
— never seem to have thought that deat 
could play much havoc among them! In 
the old monasteries there was always a 
cemetery. The canon or the monk who 
passed into the cloister came there once 
for all—to live and die within the walls 
of his monastery. The scholar who came 
to get all the learning he could, and who 
settled in some humble hostel or some 
unpretentious college of the old type, 
came to spend some few years there, but 
no more. He came to live his life, and 
when there was ne more life in him — no 
more youthful force, activity, and enthu- 
siasm —there was no place for him at 
Cambridge. There they wanted men of 
vigor and energy, not past their work. 
Die? No! as long as he was verily alive 
it was well that he should stay and toil. 
When he was a dying man, better he 
should go. No college at Cambridge had 
a cemetery. Let the dead bury their 
dead! 

Indeed, it must have been hard for the 
weak and sickly — the lad of feeble frame 
and delicate organization—to stand that 
rugged old Cambridge life. “College 
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rooms” in our time suggest something 
like the ne flus ultra of esthetic elegance 
and luxury. We find it hard to realize 
the fact that for centuries a fellow of a 
college was expected to have two or three 
chamber fellows who shared his bedroom 
with him; and that his study was no big- 
ger than a study at the schoolhouse at 
Rugby, and very much smaller than a 
fourth-form boy enjoys at many a more 
modern public school. At the hostels, 
which were of course much more crowded 
than the colleges were, a separate bed was 
the privilege of the few. What must have 
been the condition of those semi-licensed 
receptacles for the poorer students in the 
early times, when we find as late as 1598 
that in St. John’s College there were no 
less than seventy members of the college 
“accommodated ” (!) in twenty-eight cham- 
bers. This was before the second court 
at St. John’s was even begun, and yet 
these seventy Johnians were living in lux- 
ury when compared with their predeces- 
sors of two hundred years before. 

“In the early colleges the windows of 
the chambers were unglazed and closed 
with wooden shutters; their floors were 
either of clay or tiled ; and their halls and 
ceilings were unplastered.” We have 
express testimony that at Corpus Christi 
College not even the master’s lodge had 
been glazed and panelled before the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. By an 
inventory which Mr. Clark has printed, 
dated July 3, 1451, it appears that in the 
master’s lodge at King’s College, “the 
wealthiest lodge of the university, there 
was then only one chair; that the tables 
were supported on trestles ; and that those 
who used them sat on forms or stools.” 
As for the chambers and studies, not only 
were they destitute of anything in the 
shape of stoves or fireplaces, but their 
walls were absolutely bare, while in the 
upper chambers there were not even lath 
and plaster between the tiles and the 
beams of the roof. It is to us almost in- 
comprehensible how vitality could have 
been kept up in the winter under such 
conditions. The cold must have been 
dreadful. 

At four only of five earlier and smaller 
colleges was there any fireplace in the 
hall, and the barbaric braziers in which 
first charcoal and afterwards coke was 
burned, were actually the only heating 
apparatus known in the immense hails of 
Trinity and St. John’s till within the last 
twenty years! The magnificent hall of 
Trinity actually retained till 1866 the bra- 
zier which had been in use for upwards 
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of one hundred and sixty years. The 
clumsy attempt to fight the bitter cold 
which was usual in our medizval churches 
and manor-houses, by strewing the stone 
floor with rushes, was carried out too in 
the college halls, and latterly, instead of 
rushes, sawdust was used, at least in Trin- 
ity. “It was laid on the floor at the be- 
ginning of winter, and turned over with a 
rake as often as the upper surface became 
dirty. Finally, when warm weather set 
in, it was removed, the color of charcoal.” 
Well might the late Professor Sedgwick, 
in commenting upon this practice, ex- 
claim: “The dirt was sublime in former 
years.” 

Yet in the earliest times a lavatory was 
provided in the college halls, and a towel 
of eight or nine yards long, which at Trin- 
ity as late as 1612 was hung on a hook — 
the refinement of hanging a towel on a 
roller does not appear to have been 
thought of. These towels were for use 
before dinner; af dinner the fellows of 
Christ’s in 1575 were provided with table- 
napkins. If they wiped their fingers on 
the table-cloth they were fined a penny. 
The temptation must have been strong at 
times, for no forks were in use — not even 
the iron-pronged forks which some of us 
remember in hall in our young days. 
The oldest piece of furniture in the col- 
lege halls were the stocks set up for the 
correction of refractory undergraduates 
who should have been guilty of the enor- 
mity of bathing in the Cam or other grave 
offence and scandal. 

Of the amusements indulged in by the 
undergraduates at Cambridge in the early 
times we hear but little. The probability 
seems to be that they had to manage for 
themselves as best they could. Gradually 
the bowling-green, the butts for archery, 
and the tennis-courts were provided by 
several colleges. Tennis seems to have 
been the rage at Cambridge during the 
sixteenth century, and the tennis-courts 
became sources of revenue in the Eliza- 
bethan time. It is clear that by this time 
the old severity and rigor had become re- 
laxed, the colleges had become richer, and 
in another hundred years the combination- 
rooms had become comfortableand almost 
luxurious before the seventeenth century 
closed. In Queen’s College in 1693 there 
were actually flowers in the combination- 
room, and at Christ’s College in 1716 a 
card-table was provided “in the fellows’ 
parlor.” 

It may be said that the immense expan- 
sion of the university, as distinct from a 
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mere aggregate of colleges, dates from the 
beginning of the a century. Up 
to that time the colleges had for four hun- 
dred years been steadily growing into priv- 
ileged corporations, whose wealth and 
power had been too great for the Com- 
monwealth, of which they were in idea only 
members. With the Georgian era the 
new movement be When Bishop 
Moore’s vast library was presented by 
George II. to the university, when the 
first stone of the Senate House was laid 
in 1722, when the university arranged for 
the reception of Dr. Woodward’s fossils 
in 1735 — these events marked the begin- 
ning of a new order of things. Whatever 
confusion may have existed in the minds 
of our grandfathers, who had a vague 
conviction that the university meant no 
more than the aggregate of the colleges, 
and a suspicion that what the university 
was the colleges made it—we, in our 
generation, have been assured that the 
colleges owed their existence to the suffer- 
ances of universities ; or, if that be putting 
the case too strongly; that the colleges ex- 
ist for the sake of the university. The 
new view has at any rate gained the ap- 
proval of the legislature; the university 
is in no danger of being predominated 
over by the colleges in the immediate 
future ; the danger rather is lest the col- 
leges should be starved or at least impov- 
erished for the glorification of the uni- 
versity, the college fellowships being 
shorn of their dignity and emoluments in 
order to ensure that the university offi- 
ciais shall become the exclusive holders 
of the richest prizes. 

For good or evil we have entered upon 
anew career. The old Cambridge which 
some of us knew in our youth, with its 
solemn ecclesiasticism, its quaint archa- 
isms, its fantastic anomalies, its fascinat- 
ing picturesqueness, its dear old barbaric 
unintelligible odds and ends that meet us 
at every turn in street and chapel and hall 
—that old Cambridge is as dead as the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs, The new Cam- 
bridge, with its bustling syndics forever 
on the move, its bewildering complexity 
of examinations, its “sweet girl gradu- 
ates with their golden hair,” its delightful 
“notion of grand and capacious and mas- 
sive amusement,” its glorious wealth of 
collections and appliances and facilities 
for every kind of study and research, is 
alive with an exuberant vitality. 

What form will the new life assume in 
the time that is coming? Will the Cam- 
bridge of six centuries hence be able to 
produce such a record of her past as that 
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which she can boast of now? Among her 
alumni of the future will there arise again 
any such loyal and enlightened historians 
as those who have raised to themselves 
and their university so noble a monu- 
ment? 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
A SECRET INHERITANCE. 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 
Book THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER V. 


TuIs event, which set me completel 
free, caused a repetition of certain formal- 
ities. The doctor visited me, and regaled 
me with doleful words and sighs. In the 
course of conversation I endeavored to 
extract from him some information as to 
the peculiar form of illness from which 
| mother had deen so long asufferer, but 
all the satisfaction I could obtain from 
him was that she had always been “ weak, 
a weak,” and always “ low, very low,” 
and that she had for years been “ gradu- 
ally wasting away.” She suffered from 
“sleeplessness,” she suffered from 
“nerves,” her pulse was too quick, her 
heart was too slow, and so on, and so on. 
His speech was full of feeble medical 
platitudes, and threw no light whatever 
upon the subject. 

“In such cases,” he said, “all we can 
do is to sustain, to prescribe strengthen- 
ing things, to stimulate, to invigorate, to 
give tone to the constitution. 1 have re- 
marked many times that the poor lady 
might go off at any moment. She had 
the best of nurses, the best of nurses! 
Mrs. Fortress is a most exemplary wom- 
an. Between you and me, she understood 
your mother’s ailments almost as well as 
I did.” 

“Tf she did not understand them a 
= deal better,” I thought, “she must 

ave known very little indeed.” 

In my conversations with the lawyer 
Mrs. Fortress’s name also cropped up. 

“ A most remarkable woman,” he said, 
“strong-minded, self-willed, with iron 
nerves, and at the same time exceedingly 
conscientious and attentive to her duties. 
Your lamented father entertained the 
highest opinion of her, and always men- 
tioned her name with respect. The kind 
of woman that ought to have been born a 
man. Very tenacious, very reserved —a 
very rare specimen indeed, Altogether 
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an exception. By the way, I saw hera 
few minutes ago, and she asked me to in- 
form you that she did not consider she 
had any longer authority in the house, and 
that she would soon be leaving.” 

At my desire the lawyer undertook for 
a while the supervision of affairs, and sent 
a married couple to Rosemullion to attend 
to domestic matters. 

Three days after my mother’s funeral 
Mrs. Fortress came to wish me good-bye. 
Although there had ever been a barrier 
between us I could not fail to recognize 
that she had faithfully performed her du- 
ties, and I invited her to sit down. She 
took a seat, and waited for me to speak. 
She was wonderfully composed and self- 
possessed, and had such perfect control 
over herself that I believe she would 
have sat there in silence for hours had I 
not been the first to speak. 

“You are going away for good, Mrs. 
Fortress?” I said. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, “ for good.” 

It was the first time she had ever called 
me sir, and I understood it to be a rec- 
ognition of my position as master of Rose- 
mullion. 

“Do you intend to seek another ser- 
vice ?” I asked. 

“No, sir; it is not likely I shall enter 
service again. You are aware that your 
father was good enough to provide for 
me.” 

“ Yes, and I am pleased that he did so. 
Had he forgotten, I should have been glad 
to acknowledge in a fitting way your long 
service in our family.” 

“ You are very kind, sir.” 

“Where do you go to from here?” 

“T have a home in Cornwall, sir.” 

“Indeed? I do not remember that you 
have ever visited it.” 

“It is many years since I saw it, sir.” 

“ Not once, | think, since you have been 
with us ” 

“ Not once, sir.” 

“Your duties here have been onerous. 
Although we are in mourning you must be 
glad to be released.” 1 pointed to her 
dress; she, like myself, was dressed in 
black; but she made no comment on m 
remark. “Will you give me your ad- 
dress, Mrs. Fortress?” 

“ Willingly, sir.” 

She wrote it on an envelope which I 
placed before her, and I put it into my 
pocket-book. 

“If I wish to communicate with you, 
this will be certain to find you ine 

“ Yes, sir, quite certain.” 
“Circumstances may occur,” I said, 





















“which may render if necessary for me to 
seek information from you.” 

“ Respecting whom, or what, sir?” 

“It is hard to say. But, perhaps re- 
specting my mother.’ 

“T am afraid, sir, it will be useless to 
communicate with me upon that subject.” 

“ Mrs. Fortress,” I said, nettled at the 
decisive tone in which she spoke, “ it oc- 
curs to me that during the many years 
you have been with us you have been 
unobservant of me.” 

“You are mistaken, sir.” 

“Outwardly unobservant, perhaps I 
should have said. When you entered my 
father’s service I must have been a very 
young child. I am now a man.” 

“Yes, sir, you will be twenty-two on 
_ next birthday. I wish you a happy 

ife, whether it be a long or a short one.” 

“ And being a man, it is natural that I 
should desire to know something of what 
has been hidden from me.” 

“You are assuming, sir, that something 
Aas been hidden.” 

“JT have not been quite a machine, 
Mrs. Fortress. Give me credit for at least 
an average amount of intelligence. It is 
not possible for me to be blind to the fact 
that there has been a mystery in our fam- 
ily.” 

f It is you who say so, sir, not I.” 

“TI know, and know, also, that of your 
own prompting you will say little or noth- 
ing. To what can I appeal? To your 
womanly sympathies, to your sense of jus- 
tice? Until this moment I have been 
silent. As a boy I had to submit, and 
latterly as a man. My parents were liv- 
ing, and their lightest wish was a law to 
me. But the chains are loosened now; 
they have fallen from me into my mother’s 

rave. Surely you cannot, in reason or 
justice, refuse to answer a few simple 
questions.” 

“Upon the subject you have referred 
to, sir, I have nothing to tell.” 

“ That is to say, you are determined to 
tell me nothing.” 

She rose from her chair, and said, “ With 
your permission, sir, I will wish you fare- 
well.” 

“No, no; sit down again for a few min- 
utes. I will not detain you long, and 1 
will endeavor not to press unwelcome 
questions upon you. In all human prob- 
ability this is the last opportunity we shall 
have of speaking together; for even sup- 
posing that at some future time you should 
yourself desire to volunteer explanations 
which you now withhold from me, you 
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will not know how to communicate with 
me.” 

“Ts it your intention to leave Roseinul- 
lion, sir?” 

“] shall make speedy arrangements to 
quit it forever. It has not been so filled 
with light and love as to become endeared 
to me. I shall leave it not only willingly 
but with pleasure, and I shall never again 
set foot in it.” 

“ There is no saying what may happen 
in the course of life, sir. Have you made 
up yous mind where you are going to 
live?” 

“In no settled place. I shall travel.” 

“ Change of scene will be good for you, 
sir. It is altogether the best thing you 
could do.” 

“Of that,” I said. impatiently, “I am 
the best judge. My future life can be of 
no interest to you. It is of the past I 
wish to speak. Have you any objection 
to inform me for how long you have been 
in my mother’s service?” 

“You were but a little over two years 
of age, sir, at the time I entered it.” 

“For nearly twenty years, then. You 
do not look old, Mrs. Fortress.” 

“T am forty-two, sir.” 

“ Then you were twenty-three when you 
came to us?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ We were poor at the time, and were 
living in common lodgings in London.” 

“ That is so, sir.” 

“‘ My father’s means were so straitened, 
if my memory does not betray me, that 
every shilling of our income had to be 
reckoned. You did not—excuse me for 
the question, Mrs. Fortress — you did not 
serve my parents for love?” 

“ No, sir ; it was purely a matter of busi- 
ness between your father and me.” 

“ You are — again I beg you to excuse 
me—not the kind of person to work for 
nothing, or even for small wages.” 

“ Your father paid me liberally, sir.” 

“And yet we were so poor that until 
we came suddenly and unexpectedly into 
a fortune, my father could never afford to 
give me a shilling. Truly your duties 
must have been no ordinary ones that. you 
should have been engaged under such cir- 
cumstances. It is, I suppose, useless for 
me to ask for an explanation of the nature 
of those duties?” 

“ Quite useless, sir.” 

“Will you tell me nothing, Mrs. Fort- 
ress, that will throw light upon the dark 
spaces of my life?” 

“] have nothing to tell, sir.” 
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To a'man less under control than myself 
this iteration of unwillingness would have 
been intolerable, but I knew that nothing 
was to be gained by giving way to anger. 
I should have been the sufferer and the 
loser by it. 

“Looking down, Mrs. Fortress, upon 
the dead body of my mother, .you made 
the remark that it was a happy release.” 

“ Death is to all a happy release, sir.” 

“ A common platitude, which does not 
deceive me.” 

“You cannot forget, sir, that your 
mother was a great sufferer.” 

“TI forget very little. Mrs. Fortress, in 
this interview I think you have not be- 
haved graciously —nay, more, that you 
have not behaved with fairness or jus- 
tice.” 

“Upon that point, sir,” she said com- 
posedly, “you may not be a competent 
judge." 

er manner was so perfectly respectful 
that I could not take exception to this re- 
tort. She seemed, however, to be aware 
that she was upon dangerous ground, for 
she rose, and I made no further attempt 
to detain her. But now it was she who 
lingered, unbidden, with something on 
her mind of which she desired to speak. 
I raised my head, and wondered whether, 
of her own free will, she was about to 
ey: 7 curiosity. 

“If I thought you were not angry, sir,” 
she said, “‘and would not take offence, I 
should like to ask you a question, and if 
you answer it according to my expecta- 
tion, one other in connection with it.” 

“I shall not take offence,” I said, “ and 
I promise to exercise less reserve than 
you have done,” 

“TI thank you, sir,” she said, gazing 
steadily at me, so steadily, indeed, as to 
cause me to doubt whether, in a combat 
of will-power between us, I should be the 
victor. “ My questions are very simple. 
Do you ever hear the sounds of music, 
without being able to account for them?” 

The question, simple as it was, startled, 
and for a moment almost unnerved me. 
What she suggested had occurred to me, 
at intervals perhaps of two or three 
months, and always when I was alone, and 
had worked myaal into a state of exalta- 
tion. I do not exactly know at what 
period of my life this strange experience 
commenced, but my impression is that it 
came to me first in the night when I 
awoke from sleep, and was lying in the 
dark. It had occurred at those times 
within the last two or three years, and had 
it not been that it had already become 





somewhat familiar to me in hours of sun- 
shine as well as in hours of darkness, I 
should probably have decided that it was 
but the refrain of a dream by which I 
was haunted. In daylight I frequentl 
searched for the cause, but never wit 
success. Lately I had given up the 
search, and had argued myself into a half 
belief that it was a delusion,-produced by 
my dwelling upon the subject, and mag- 
nifying itinto undue importance. For the 
most part the mysterious strains were 
faint, but very sweet and melodious ; they 
seemed to come from afar off, andas I lis- 
tened to them they gradually died away 
into a musical whisper, and grew fainter 
and more faint till they were lost alto- 
gether. But it had happened on two or 
three occasions, instead of their dying 
softly away and leaving me ina state of 
calm happiness, that the sweet strains 
were abruptly broken by what sounded now 
like a wail, now like a suppressed shriek. 
This violent and, to my senses, cruel 
termination of the otherwise melodious 
sounds set my blood boiling dangerously, 
and unreasonably infuriated me — so 
much so that the power I held over myself 
was ingulfed in a torrent of wild passion 
which T could not control. The melodious 
strains were always the same, and the air 
was strange tome. I had never heard it 
from a visible musician. 

Not to a living soul had I ever spoken 
of the delusion, and that the subject 
should now be introduced into our con- 
versation, and not introduced by me, could 
not but strike me as of singular portent. 
As Mrs. Fortress asked the question I 
heard once more the soft spiritual strains, 
and I involuntarily raised my right hand 
in the act of listening ; 1 hear them at the 
present moment as I write, and I lay aside 
my pen awhile, until they shall pass away. 
So! They are gone —but they will come 
again. 

I answered Mrs. Fortress briefly, but 
not without agitation. 

“Yes, I have heard such sounds as 
those you mention.” 

“You hear them now?” 

“Yes, I hear them now. Do you?” 

“My powers of imagination, sir, are 
less powerful than yours,” she said eva- 
sively, and passed on to her second ques- 
tion. “It is not an English air, sir?” 

“No, it is not English, so far as I ama 
judge.” 

“It comes probably,” she suggested, 
and I was convinced that she spoke with 
premeditation, “from a foreign source.” 

“ Most probably,” I said. 
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“Perhaps from the mountains in the 
Tyrol.” 

A Tyrolean air! I seized upon the 
suggestion, and accepted it as fact, though 
I was quite unable to speak with author- 
ity. But why to me, who had never been 
out of England, should come this melody 
of the Tyrol? I could no more answer 
this question than I could say why the 
impassive, undemonstrative woman before 
me was, as it were, revealing me to my- 
self and probing my soul to its hidden 
depths. 

“It may be so,” I said. “Do you seek 
for any further information from me?” 

“No, sir.” But there was a slight hes- 
itancy in her voice which proved that this 
was not the only subject in her mind 
which bore upon my inner life. 

“And now,” I said, “I must ask you 
why you put these questions to me, and 
by what means you became possessed of 
my secret, mention of which has never 
passed my lips?” She shook her head, 
and turned towards the door, but I imper- 
atively called upon her to stay. “ You 
cannot deal with me upon this subject as 
you have upon all others. I have a dis- 
tinct right to demand an explanation.” 

“T can give you no explanation, sir,” 
she said with deference and respect. 

“ You refuse?” 

“T must refuse,” she replied firmly, and 
then she bowed, and saying, “ With my 
humble duty, sir,” was gone. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Hap I yielded to passion, had I not in 
some small degree exercised wisdom, I 
should have coined out of this last meet- 
ing with Mrs. Fortress a most exquisite 
torture; but I schooled myself into the 
acceptance of what was entirely beyond 
my comprehension, and after an interval 
of agitated thought I set it down toa 
trick, the inspiration of which may have 
been derived from unguarded words es- 
caping me while I slept, or while I was 
soliloquizing —a habit into which I had 
grown —and she was watching me unob- 
served. It troubled me a great deal at 
first, but I was successful in diminishing 
instead of magnifying it, and it was fortu- 
nate for me that I had much to occupy 
my mind in other ways during the few 
following weeks. My lawyer demanded 
my time and attention. I was determined, 
without question as to whether a favora- 
ble market could be found for them, to 
dispose of the property and securities 
which my father had left, and which now 
were mine. I was determined to com- 
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mence a new life, without any exact defi- 
nition or idea as to what that life was to 
be; and to do this it was necessary, ac- 
cording to my view, that I should make a 
clearance. was surprised to discover 
that my father had made a great number 
of investments, and it was to my advan- 
tage that they were mostly good ones. 
Had I possessed both the moral and the 
legal power I would have sold Rosemul- 
lion, but my father’s will was so worded 
that the lawyer pointed out to me that 
there would be difficulties in the way, and 
after listening to his arguments I agreed 
to retain it as my freehold. But I was 
determined not to inhabit it, and I gave 
instructions that a tenant should be sought 
for it, and that, if one could not be ob- 
tained, it should remain untenanted. 

“It had been unoccupied a great many 
years,” the lawyer remarked, “when your 
father purchased it.” 

“For any particular reason?” I in- 
quired. 

“No,” replied the lawyer, “except that 
— was a foolish idea that it was haunt- 
ed. 
“ Whoever rents Rosemullion,” I said, 
“must take his own ghosts with him if 
he wishes for ghostly company.” 

“We generally do that,” said the law- 
yer dryly, “ wherever we go.” 

There were legal requirements to be 
attended to in the drawing up and signing 
of deeds, but otherwise there was no diffi- 
culty in carrying out my intention to the 
letter, and at the expiration of three 
months I found myself an absolutely free 
and unencumbered man, with my large 
fortune invested in English consols, the 
fluctuations of which caused me not a 
moment’s uneasiness. During those three 
months I lived my usual life, read, stud- 
ied, and often wandered through the adja- 
cent woods at night. I think that the 
adventure I have elsewhere narrated of 
the tramps I befriended one stormy night 
had awakened my sympathies for the 
class, and I may say, without vanity, that 
it was not the only occasion on which my 
sympathies had taken a practical shape. 
A little while before I bade farewell to 
Rosemullion I was wandering through the 
woods an hour or so before the rising of 
the sun, when I came upon a woman 
sleeping on the ground. As usual, she 
had a child in her arms, and moans issued 
from the breasts of both the woman and 
the child. It was a pitiful sight, familiar 
enough in our overcrowded land. The 
woman was the picture of desolation. 
Suddenly, as I gazed, a mocking voice 
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whispered that it would be merciful to 
kill her where she lay. “Do a good 
deed,” said the silent voice, “and hasten 
home to bed. No one will know.” I 
laughed aloud, and took from my pocket 
my purse, which was well supplied with 
money. The woman had an apron on. 
I wrapped the purse in it, and tied it se- 
curely, so that it should not escape her. 
Then I crept away, but scarcely knew 
whether to be glad or sorry that I had 
cheated fate once more. 

A few days afterwards I turned my 
back on Rosemullion. 

I had formed no definite plans; all that 
I had settled was that I would go abroad 
and see the world. It was open for me, 
and the flowers were blooming. Was I 
not rich, and had I not already had expe- 
rience of the value of riches? 

But although I travelled far, and saw 
the wonders of art and nature in foreign 
lands, my habits were much the same as 
they had been in England. What I en- 
joyed I enjoyed in solitude; the chance 
acquaintances who offered themselves, 
many of them travelling alone as I was 
travelling, received no encouragement 
from me; I did not respond to their ad- 
vances. In this I was but repeating m 
boyish experiences when I was living with 
my parents in London attics. Truly, the 
child is father to the man. 

It may appear strange to those who are 
fond of friendships, and who cling ar- 
dently to them, to learn that, despite my 
loneliness, I had not a dull moment. Na- 
ture was very beautiful to my soul, its 
forms and changes most entrancing. I 
cared little for the great towns and cities. 
The modes of life therein, especially those 
which were exemplified by the absurd 
lengths and extravagances to which fash- 
ion drives its votaries, excited in me a 
very sincere contempt, and I was amazed 
that people could be so blind to the sweet- 
est joys of existence. I visited the the- 
atres, but they had, for the most part, no 
fascination for me. I saw great actresses 
associated with buffoons, and often them- 
selves buffooning ; I followed, at first with 
interest, the efforts of a bepuffed actress, 
who rose to the terrors and the beauties 
of her part in one fine scene, and did not 
consider the rest of her mimic life, as 
depicted on the boards, worth the trouble 
of consistency; I was present at the per- 
formance of dramas which were absolutely 
false in theiraction and sentiment. What 
pleased me best were the short poetical 
episodes, occupying less than an hour in 
their representation, and in which two or 





three good actors sustained and preserved 
the unities in excellent style. But these 
were side dishes, and only served to bring 
into stronger relief the larger and grosser 
fare provided for the intellectual educa- 
tion of the masses. I went to the opera, 
and could only enjoy it by shutting my 
eyes, so many absurdities were forced 
upon my sight; and as this drew unpleas- 
ant attention upon me, I was compelled to 
deprive myself of the enjoyment. I strolled 
into the gambling saloons, and gazed in 
amazement upon the faces of men and 
women in which the lowest passions were 
depicted. H»man nature in those places 
was degraded and belittled. “Is there 
some mysterious hidden sweetness in this 
many-sided frenzy?” I asked myself, and 
I staked my money, and endeavored to 
discover it; but the game did not stir my 
pulses; I lost or won with indifference. 
I soon tired of it, and bade adieu to the 
rooms, with a sigh of compassion and 
contempt for the slaves who fretted their 
hearts therein. 

My chiefest pleasures were experienced 
in small villages in mountain and valley, 
where there was so little attraction for the 
ordinary tourist that he seldom lingered 
there. I delighted in primitiveness and 
simplicity, where human baseness had the 
fewest opportunities to thrive, and where 
human goodness was the least likely to be 
spoilt by publicity. It was in these places 
that I came to the conclusion that the 
largest amount of happiness is to be found 
among small communities. 

But although I was consistent, up to a 
certain period, in declining all offers of 
intimacy and friendship, it happened that 
I was to come into contact with a man for 
whom, in a short space of time, I grew to 
have a very close regard. His name was 
Louis, by profession a doctor, by descent 
a German. 

We met in the woods near Nerac, in 
Gascony. I was fording a watercourse 
which intersected part of the forest, when 
my foot slipped upon a round stone which 
I had supposed was fast embedded in the 
earth, but which proved to be loose. I 
made a spring upon the stone, and it 
rolled over, and landed me in the water. 
A wetting was of no account, but when I 
attempted to rise I uttered a sharp cry of 
pain. I had sprained my ankle. 

With difficulty I crawled from the water 
to dry ground, upon which I Sat, nursing 
my ankle, which already was swelling 
ominously. In a short time the pain be- 
came intolerable, and I endeavored to 
draw the boot from my foot, and finding 
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this was not possible, I cut it away bit by 
bit, and then cut my stocking loose. I 
experienced instant and delicious relief. 
The pleasure we derive from the relief of 
pain is the most exquisite of all physical 
sensations. I bathed my ankle with water 
from the cold stream, which somewhat re- 
duced the swelling, but the relief was only 
temporary, for when I endeavored again 
to rise, the torture produced by my at- 
tempt to sustain the weight of m body 
upon my foot was so keen that I fell prone 
to the ground in agony. There were no 
trees sufficiently near by the aid of which 
I might manage to walk a short distance, 
and in the intervals of relief afforded by 
further applications of cold water, I rue- 
fully contemplated my position. 

I had walked twenty miles during the 
day, and I was a stranger in the locality. 
The time was evening, and no person was 
in sight to assist me. From inquiries I 
had made on the road earlier in the day 1 
calculated that Nerac must be at least 
three miles distant from the spot upon 
which I lay. To crawl that distance was 
impossible. I looked upward to the sky. 
Heavy clouds, charged with rain, were 
approaching in my direction, and the 
prospect before me of having to pass the 
night in the woods was by no means pleas- 
ant. I had learnt from experience that 
the storms in this region were violent and 
fierce ; and moreover, I had eaten nothing 
since the morning. Hunger was making 
strong demands upon me — all the strong- 
er, as is the way of things, because of my 
helplessness. I called aloud, and only a 
very fine echo—which I was not in the 
mood to admire and appreciate — an- 
swered me. Again and again I strove to 
rise, and again and again 1 sank to the 
ground. My ankle was getting worse, 
and had by this time swelled to double its 
usual girth. I turned my head in every 
direction, in eager quest of a human form, 
but none met my view. A squirrel sprang 
out of the woods, and stopped suddenly 
short at sight of me. It remained quite 
still, ata distance of a few paces, gazing 
at me, and then it darted away, inspiring 
within me an absurd envy of its active 
movements. Birds, with cries both shrill 
and soft, flew to their nests ; frogs croaked 
near the edges of the water. Evening 
fell, the sun descended; night was my 
enemy, and was eager to get at me, and 
soon its darkness fell around me like a 
shroud. This had ever been an enjoy- 
ment to me, but on the present occasion 
it served but to aggravate the mental dis- 
order produced by my sufferings. The 





figures I conjured up in the gloom were 
the reverse of soothing, and I found my- 
self occasionally laboring under a kind of 
delirium. One of my fancies was so pe- 
culiar that I will recall it. I saw on the 
left of me a deep cave, which as I gazed 
upon it grew to an enormous size. had 
been looking in that direction only a mo- 
ment before, and had seen nothing ; the 
sudden vision of this great cave in the 
midst of black space was, therefore, the 
more surprising. Its roof and sides re- 
sembled a huge feathery disk, and deep 
back in the recess, embedded in the fur- 
thermost wall, were two strange-lookin 
—, surrounded by spots and curve 
ines of the colors of orange, brown, and 
soft grey. These globes were instinct 
with motion, and seemed to shrink and 
swell, while the colored spots and curves 
around them contracted or expanded, in 
obedience to some mysterious law. The 
feathery roof and walls seemed also to 
contract and expand in sympathy, and 
these wave-like movements made it ap- 
pear as if the cave were a living monster. 
I managed to raise myself upon my elbow 
for a moment, and as I did so I was ter- 
ror-struck by beholding the monster cave 
rise and fly past me — in the shape of an 
owl that had wandered my way in search 
of food. 

Fortunately the storm held off a while, 
but about midnight, as near as I could 
judge in an interval of reason, a few heavy 
drops of rain fell. I really felt as if this 
were to be my last night on earth. Soon 
the storm broke over the forest, and in a 
moment I was drenched to the skin. 
This, with the pain that was throbbing in 
every vein, and the hunger that was gnaw- 
ing at me, completely exhausted me, and 
I became insensible. 

I was awakened by the touch of hands, 
by the sound of a human voice. I lan- 

uidly opened my eyes, and saw a man 

ending over me. The storm had passed 
away, and the sun was just rising. I had 
barely strength to note these signs, for 
my condition was pitiable. The man ad- 
dressed me first in French, then in Ger- 
man; but although I could speak both 
languages my senses were so dazed that I 
had no understanding of them at the mo- 
ment. I murmured faintly a few words in 
my native tongue. 

“ Ah,” said the man quickly and cheer- 
fully, answering me in my own language, 
which he spoke well, but with a foreign 
accent, “ you are English.” 

I murmured, yes. 

* Of course,” he said, “I should have 
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known without asking. You are faint and 
exhausted. I perceive how it is. You 


crossed the stream, and fell, and sprained 
your ankle.” 

I nodded, dreamily and vacantly. All 
the time he spoke he was busy binding 
my ankle with some linen he had taken 
from a leather bag which hung by a strap 
from his shoulders. 

“ How long have you been lying here? 
But to give me that information just now 
is not imperative. You wish to tell me. 
Well?” 

* I have been here at least since yester- 
day — perhaps longer.” 

“That is bad, very bad; I can judge 
from the sprain that you must have been 
here a great many hours, It is a very 
severe sprain ; there is inflammation, great 
inflammation ; you will not be able to walk 
for weeks. But what does that matter? 
These are the smallest ills of life. “Were 
you on your way to Nerac? Do not an- 
swer me in speech. Nod, or shake your 
head. Rally your strength —for a few 
moments only — so that I may know how 
to deal by you. Come, you are a strong 
man. Compl yourself not to swoon. 
Stupid that I am! I have generally a 
flask with me, but I have forgotten it, and 
just when it is most needed. It shall not 
occur again ; but that resolve will not help 
us now, will it? Were you on your way 
to Nerac? A nod. Yes, then. Have 
you friends there? A shake. No, then. 

ravelling for pleasure? Yes. An En- 

lish gentleman? Yes. It is fortunate 
or you, friend, that, warned by the signs 
of a coming storm last night, I delayed 
my return home till this morning, and 
that, to prevent my people being for too 
long a time uneasy about me, I took a 
short cut, which is seldom used. The 
= is so little frequented that you might 
ave lain here for another weary day. I 
am ircm Nerac; my home is there, and 
my family. Attend. I am going to lift 
you upon my horse; I call it, and it comes 
tome. See, it kneels at my bidding. We 
are friends, my horse and I, and it under- 
stands me; it can do anything but speak. 
Observe that I shorten the left stirrup, so 
that your sprained foot may find a fairly 
easy resting-place, and that I slightly 
lengthen the right stirrup, in order that 
leaning to the right, with your sound foot 
firmly planted, you may throw all your 
weight on that side. Now, I place my 
arm under your left shoulder — thus, and 





I have a firm hold of you. Do not fear ; | 
I am very strong, and my dear dumb | 
brute will keep very still. I place your 
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arm round my neck—thus. Clasp me 
as closely as your strength will permit. 
That is right —it iscleverlydone. Now, 
resolve to bear a little sharp pain for a 
moment, only for a moment. Englishmen 
are not only proverbially but actually 
brave and stout-hearted. There —it is 
accomplished, and my dumb comrade is 
ready for the journey home. Are you 
comfortably placed? Here is my shoul- 
der on the right of you, to rest your hand 
upon. Don’t be fearful that you might 
lean too hard; I am made of iron. What 
a glorious sunrise! There is a subdued 
beauty in the colors of the sky after a 
great shower which is very charming. If 
you can manage not to faint for a little 
while it will be of assistance to us. The 
storm has cooled the air; you must feel 
it refreshing to your hot skin. We will 
nurse you well again, never fear. There 
will be a slight fever to grapple with, in 
addition to the healing of the ankle. Do 
not be disturbed by doubts that you may 
not be in friendly hands. I am a physi- 
cian, and my name is Louis — Doctor 
Louis. Nerac is a most lovely spot. 
When you are well, we will show you its 
beauties. You are a brave young fellow 
to smile and keep your eyes open to please 
your doctor. There—that is a rabbit 
darting through the sunlight —and the 
birds, do you hear them? They are sing- 
ing hymns to the Creator. Yonder, high 
up in the distance, winging its way to the 
rosy light, is a skylark. ‘ Hail to thee, 
blithe spirit!’ It is better for me to take 
ex home in this way than to leave you 
ying by the stream yonder, while I went 
to Nerac to fetch assistance. You might 
have thought I was never coming back, 
and the torture of suspense would have 
been added to your other discomforts. 
Then, we shall reach Nerac a good many 
minutes earlier by this means. There are 
times when minutes are of serious impor- 
tance. We are on an eminence, and are 
about to descend the valley which leads 
straight to Nerac. If you were quite 
yourself you would be just able to catch a 
glimpse of the roofs of the houses in our 
pretty village. There are few prettier — 
none, in my opinion. We shall jolt a lit- 
tle going down hill. Bear up bravely ; it 
will soon be over.” 

With such-like words of encouragement, 
most kindly and sympathetically uttered, 
in tones soothing and melodious, did Doc- 
tor Louis strive to lighten the weary way, 
but long before we came to the end of our 
journey everything faded from my sight. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN I became conscious of surround- 
ing things I found myself in a large, airy 
room, the pervading characteristics of 
which were space and light. I was lying 
in a bed, all the coverings of which were 
white ; there were no curtains to it, and 
no hangings in the apartment to mar the 
deliciously cool and refreshing air which 
flowed in through the open folding win- 
dows. These windows, which stretched 
from ceiling to floor, faced the foot of the 
bed; my head was almost on a level with 
my body, and I could not obtain a level 
view of the gardens which bloomed with- 
out. But I had before me in the heights 
a delightful perspective of flowering trees, 
stretching upwards into the clouds. These 
clouds, of various shades of blue and 
white, filled all the spaces between the 
— network of leaves and branches. It 
was like gazing upwards instead of down- 
wards into the waters of aclear and placid 
lake. A sense of blissful repose reigned 
within my soul. I had not the least desire 
to move; so perfect and so sweet was 
the peace in which I lay, as it were, em- 
balmed, that I felt as if I were ina celes- 
tial land. There were trees with great 
clusters of red blossoms hanging in the 
clouds ; a soft breeze was playing among 
them, and as they swayed gently to and 
fro fresh peeps of fairyland were continu- 
ally disclosed to my contented eyes. 
There were nests in the trees, and the 
cloud-scapes of fleecy blue and white were 
beautifully broken now and again by the 
fluttering flight of birds as they came and 
went. The picturesI gazed upon, ideal- 
ized and perfected by my mind’s eye, 
have always abided with me. It is seldom 

iven to man to enjoy what I enjoyed as I 
ay, then and for some time afterwards, in 
my white and healthful bed. It was a 
foretaste of heaven. 

So fearful was I that the slightest move- 
ment might destroy the lovely pictures 
that I did not even turn my head at the 
sound of my bedroom door being softly 
opened and closed. A light footstep ap- 
proached the bed, and I beheld a young 
girl whose form and face I silently and 
worshipfully greeted as the fairest vision 
of womanhood in her spring that ever 
blessed the sight of man. Observing that 
my eyes were open, she gazed at me for a 
moment or two in wondering and glad sur- 
prise, and then, with her finger at her 
smiling lips, trod softly from the room as 
lightly as she had entered it. I closed 
my eyes, so that this fair picture, in its 
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dress of pale blue, with lace about the 
neck and arms, might not be entirely lost 
to me, and when another sound in the 
room caused me to open them, in the 
hope that she had returned, I saw stand- 
ing at my bedside a grave and kindly 
man. 

“So,” he said in a quiet tone, “ you are 
at length in the land of conscious life. 
You remember me?” 

“ First enlighten me,” I said, and I was 
surprised to hear my voice so weak and 
wavering. “I am really awake? I am 
really in the land of the living ?” 

“So far as we know,” was his reply, 
“There are those who say this life is but 
a dream, and that when we yield up our 
breath it is simply that our dream is 
ended, and that we are — to reality. 
For myself, I have not the least doubt 
that life is life, and death death, and that 
pain and joy are just what those words 
are intended to convey to our understand- 
ing.” 

“So fair and peaceful is the scene be- 
fore me,” I said, “so calm was my soul 
when I awoke, that it is difficult to realize 
that I am in the land of the living.” 

“You will realize it very vividly,” he 
said gaily, “in an hour or two, when you 
are hungry. There is nothing so convinc- 
ing as our grosser passions. You have 
not answered my question. Do you re- 
member me ?” 

“ Yes, [remember you. I had sprained 
my ankle in crossing the stream that runs 
through the woods, and not being able to 
walk, was doomed to lie there all night, 
with a fine storm playing pranks upon my 
helpless body. It was a wild night, and 
I had wild fancies. What would have be- 
come of me had you not providentially 
come to my assistance is easy enough to 
guess. I should really by this time have 
been in possession of the grand secret.” 

“ When did this occur?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“ My friend,” said Doctor Louis, with 
a light laugh, “what you have so faith- 
fully described took place four weeks ago. 
If you have any doubt of it, you have only 
to pass your hand over your beard.” 

The statement bewildered me. Accept- 
ing it as fact — and it was not possible for 
me to doubt it—I must have lain during 
those four weeks in a state of delirium. 
What perplexed me was the conscious- 
ness that I had beenso well cared for by 
strangers, and that something more than 
a friendly interest had been taken in me. 
The evidences were around and about me. 
The sweet-smelling room, the beautiful 
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scene through the open folding windows, 
the entrance of the fair girl, the smile on 
whose lips seemed to speak of innocent 
affection, the presence of Dr. Louis, and 
the friendliness and sympathy with which 
he was conversing with me—all these 
might be construed into evidences even 
of love. Still it would not do to take 
things too much for granted. 

“Am I in an inn?” I asked. 

“ You are in my house,” replied Doctor 
Louis courteously, “my guest, in whom 
we are all very much interested.” 

“ All?” 

“ Myself—who should properly be 
mentioned last — my wife, who is first, as 
she deserves to be—and my daughter, 
who is our home rose.” 

Our home rose! The mere utterance 
of the words conveyed a sense of spiritual 
sweetness te me, who had never known 
the meaning of home. 

“It pleases us to call her so,” said Doc- 
tor Louis. 

“The young lady,” I said, in a musing 
tone, “I saw in the room shortly before 
“900 entered, and whose appearance so 

armonized with the peace and loveliness 
of the view of cloud and flower I see from 
my bed, that I should not have been sur- 
prised to hear she was spirit or angel.” 

“ An angel ina blue dress,” said Doc- 
tor Louis, with pleasant nods; “ but it is 
agreeable to me, her father, to hear you 
speak so of her. She is, as I have said, 
the rose of ourhome. If there is an angel 
in our house, it is her mother. Lauretta, 
as yet, is but a child; she has to prove 
herself in life. But I ask your pardon. 
These details can scarcely interest you.” 

“They more than interest me,” I said 
earnestly ; “they do me good. Although 
you are a physician, your friendly confi- 
dence — which I accept as a privilege — 
is better than the most potent medicine 
you could administer to me. Pray con- 
tinue to speak of your home and family. 
I beg of you!” 

“A wise doctor,” said Doctor Louis, 
“and such, of course, I account myself, 
occasionally humors his patient. But I 
must not give you all the credit; the 
theme is agreeable to me; it is, indeed, 
closest to my heart. I used to think, 
when Lauretta was a little child, and we 
were deriving an exquisite happiness from 
her pretty ways, that no happier lot could 
be ours than that she should always re- 
maina child. But that would never do, 
would it? A world inhabited by children 
is not in nature’s scheme. 
a fairy story. It behoves us, however, 
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of necessity, to be to some extent practi- 
cal. I have no fear for Lauretta. Chil- 
dren who are not violently wrenched from 
their natural bent inherit and exhibit their 
parents’ qualities. I, we will say, am 
negative. I have my opinions, strong 
ones and deeply planted, but there is no 
positive vice in me, so far as I am aware, 
and it is pleasing to me to reflect that I 
have transmitted to my child neither moral 
nor physical hurt. But Lauretta’s mother 
possesses qualities of goodness which pro- 
claim her to be of a rare type of woman- 
hood. She is not only benevolent, she is 
wise; she is not only strong, she is ten- 
der; and she has taught me lessons, not 


in words, but by the example of her daily . 


life, which have strengthened my moral 
nature. You see I am in love with m 

wife —of which I am not at all ashamed, 
though I am anold married man. If Lau- 
retta’s life resemble her mother’s, if she 
follow in her footsteps, I shall be more 
than content—I shall continue to be 
truly happy. There are so many foolish, 
vicious children born in the world that it 
is something to be proud of to add to its 
millions one who will instinctively tread 
in the straight path of duty, and who, if it 
is her lot to suffer, will suffer and be 
strong. Once more, forgive me for being 
so garrulous about my household treas- 
ures ; it is a weakness into which it is not 
difficult to lead me. A few words con- 
cerning yourself, in explanation of what 
has occurred. Learning from your own 
lips, on the morning we first met in the 
forest yonder, that you were a stranger, 
and perceiving that you were a gentleman, 
I i you straight to my house — with 
no settled intention, I must frankly own, of 
keeping you here for any length of time. 
After thoroughly studying your case I 
saw that you would be ill for weeks, and 
for a great part of that time that you 
would be not exactly in your right senses. 
To tell you the truth, I was puzzled, and 
while I was debating what to do with you, 
who should introduce herself into the mat- 
ter but my estimable wife? She can in- 
variably tell, by a certain puckering of my 
brows, when I am ina brown study, and 
she inquired what troubled me. I told 
her, ap ay you, my friend. ‘He will 
not be able to get about for a month,’ I 
said, ‘Poor young gentleman!’ said my 
wife. ‘And in spite of my undoubted 
skill,’ I continued, ‘I may not be able to 
save him!’ She clasped her hands, and 
the tears gathered in hereyes. She has 
always a heartful of them ready to shed 
for those who are in sickness and trouble. 
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A foolish woman, a very foolish woman 
indeed. ‘He may die on our hands,’ I 
said. ‘Heaven forbid!’ she cried. 
‘Heaven’s forbidding it,’ I sagely re- 
marked — occasionally I say a good thing, 
my friend, ‘ will not save him, if I cannot. 
There is healing by faith, certainly, but 
this hapless gentleman is not in a condi- 
tion to bring faith to bear. I know what 
I will do. I will take him to an inn, 
where they will run him up a fine fat bill. 
His accident shall do some one good. 
There is the inn of the Three Black 
Crows. The landlord is a worthy fellow, 
and has a large family of round bright 
eyes and small red cheeks. To be sure, 
his wine is execrabie, and he cannot cook 
a decent meal. But what of that? Our 
friend here will care little for either, and 
is not likely to complain of the quality. 
Yes, to the inn of the Three Black Crows 
he shall go.’ My wife did not interrupt 
me; she never does; but she kept her 
eyes fixed earnestly upon my face while 
I was speaking, ol when I had finished, 
she said, ‘ Louis, you are not in earnest.’ 
‘ Nonsense, nonsense,’ said I ; ‘ here, help 
me to carry this troublesome gentleman 
to the Three Black Crows.’ ‘You are 
not in earnest,’ she repeated, and the 
foolish woman smiled at me through her 
tears; ‘you know well that you have 
made up your mind that he shall stop 
here, and that I shall nurse him, with 

our assistance, into health and strength, 

is room is ready for him.’ My friend, 
it is a rule with me never to create dis- 
sension in my home. Therefore, what 
could Ido? Break through my rule, and 
cause my wife sorrow? And for you, a 
stranger? It was not to be thought of. 
That is how it has happened you have 
become my guest.” 

“ How can I thank you?” I murmured, 
much moved. “How can I thank your 
good wife?” 

“ Thank me!” exclaimed Doctor Louis. 
“ Have I not told you I had nothing to do 
with it? As to thanking my wife, she is 
never so happy as when she is nursing 
the sick. We really ought to pay you for 
the pleasure you have afforded us by 
spraining your ankle in the woods, and 
falling into a dangerous fever. Heavens, 
how you raved! What is the meaning of 
the expression I see in your eyes? Are 
you going to rave again?” 

“No; I am wondering whether the 
sounds of music I hear are created by 
my imagination.” 

“The sounds are real sounds. It is my 
wife who is playing.” 





“ But the instrument?” 

‘“‘ The zither.” 

“Its tones are most beautiful.” 

“TItis her favorite instrument. She has 
sometimes played on it while you were 
lying unconscious, in the belief that its 
soft tones would not be a bad medicine 
for you. My daughter plays also. To 
conclude my explanation. During your 
fever your ankle has been attended to, 
and it is now nearly well. The sprain 
was so severe that it would have confined 
you to your bed without the fever, and as 
you were to have it, the two evils coming 
together was a piece of positive good for- 
tune. It saved time.” 

“ As I was to have it!” I exclaimed. 

“ My friend,” said Doctor Louis, “do 
not forget that I am a doctor. Either then, 
or now, or at some time within the next 
twelve months, you would have suc- 
cumbed to the strain which you have lately 
been putting upon yourself. The fever 
was lying dormant in your veins, and 
needed but a chance to assert itself. 
Whether you are conscious of it or not, 
there is no doubt that there have been 
severe demands upon your nervous sys- 
tem. ‘To speak plainly, you have over- 
taxed yourself, and have treated nature 
unfairly. She is long-suffering, but push 
her too far, she will turn upon you and 
exact the penalty. Too late then to re- 
pent; the mischief is done, and all that 
we can do thereafter is to patch up. 
Have you met with any misfortune lately 
—have you lost any one who was dear to 

ou?” 

“ Within a short time,” I said, “I have 
lost both my parents.” 

“That is sad; but you have brothers, 
sisters?” 

“ Not one; nor, so far as I am aware, 
a relative the wide world over. I am 
alone.” 

“T regret to hear it, and sincerely sym- 
pathize with you ; but you are young, and 
have all your life before you. There are, 
however, persons with whom you wish to 
communicate, friends who will be anxious 
at your long silence. Now that you are 
conscious and sensible you will have let- 
ters towrite. Do not flatter yourself that 
you are strong enough to write them. It 
will be another fortnight, at least, before 
you will be fit even for that slight exer- 
tion.” 

“TI have no letters to write,” I said, 
“and none to receive. I am without a 
friend.” 

I saw him look in pity at me, and he 
seemed to be surprised and disturbed. 
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“T am a new experience to you,” I ob- 
served. 

“TI admit it, yes,” he said thoughtfully, 
“but we have talked enough. Sleep, and 
rest.” 

As he uttered these words he passed 
his right hand with a soothing motion 
across my brows. I was disposed for 
sleep, and it came to me. 

The days passed as in a blissful dream. 
There was always within me the same 
sense of perfect repose ; there were always 
before me delightful panoramas of cloud- 
land, moving through graceful foliage and 
bright blossoms. Sometimes Lauretta’s 
mother came into the room, and sat by 
my bedside, and spoke a few gentle 
words. She was the embodiment of 
peace; her voice, her movements, her 
graceful figure, formed a harmony. I did 
not see Lauretta during those days, nor 
was her name mentioned again by Doctor 
Louis. But when her mother was with 
me, and I heard the sound of the zither, I 
knew it was Lauretta who was playing. 
The music, in the knowledge that she was 
the player, produced upon me the same 
impression as when her mother played — 
for which I can find no apter figure of 
speech than that I was lying in a boat on 
the peaceful waters of a ie, with a heav- 
enly calm all around me. 

Doctor Louis came daily, and we in- 
dulged in conversation; and frequently 
before he left me made similar passes 
across my forehead, which had the effect 
of producing slumber. After a time I 
spoke of this, and we conversed upon the 
subject. I had read a great deal concern- 
ing mesmerism and clairvoyance, and 
Doctor Louis expressed surprise at the 
extent of my information on those sub- 
jects. He said he was glad to perceive 
that I was a student, and I replied that 
my chiefest pleasures had been derived 
from books. 

At length I was convalescent, and, for 
the first time for many weeks, I enjoyed 
the open air. We sat in the garden, and 
I was enchanted with its beauties, which 
seemed all to radiate from Lauretta. It 
was she who imparted to surrounding 
things, to flowers, to trees, to grassy 
sward and floating cloud, the touch of 
subtle sweetness which made me feel as 
if I had found a heaven upon earth. On 
that day, for the first time, our hands met. 

She gathered fruit, and we ate it slowly. 
Lauretta’s mother sat nearest to me, en- 
gaged upon a piece of embroidery. Lau- 
retta, waiting upon us, came and went, 
and my eyes followed the slight figure 





wherever she moved. When she disap- 
peared into the house I did not remove 
my eyes from the door through which she 
had passed until she emerged from it 
again. Once or twice, meeting my gaze, 
she smiled upon me, and I was agitated 
by an exquisite joy. Doctor Louis, wear- 
ing a hat which shaded his brows, sat at 
a little distance, sometimes reading, some- 
times contemplating me with attention. 

“You must be glad to be well,” said 
Lauretta’s mother. 

I answered, “ No, I regret it.” 

“ Surely not,” she said. 

“ Indeed it is so,” I replied. “I am 
afraid that the happiest dream of my life 
is drawing to an end.” 

“The days must not be dreamt away,” 
she said with grave sweetness ; “life has 
duties. One’s ease and pleasure — those 
are not duties ; they are rewards, all the 
more enjoyable when they have been 
worthily earned.” 

“ Earned in what way ?” I asked. 

“In administering to others, in accom- 
plishing one’s work in the world.” 

“How to discover what one’s work 
really is?” I mused. 

“ That is not difficult, if one’s nature is 
not wedded to sloth.” 

“ And where,” I continued, “supposing 
it to be discovered, it should be properly 
performed ?” 

“In one’s native land,” she said. “He 
belongs to it, and it to him.” 

“There have been missionaries who 
have done great good.” 

“ They could have done as much, per- 
haps more, if they had devoted them- 
selves to the kindred which was closest to 
them.” 

“ Not that I have a desire to become a 
missionary,” I said. “I have not within 
me the spirit of self-sacrifice. I have been 
travelling for pleasure.” 

“It is right,” she said quickly, “it is 
good. Donot think I mean to reproach 
you. Had I a son, and could afford it, I 
would bid him travel for a year or two 
before he settled down to serious labor.” 

“It is my good fortune that I resolved 
to see the world, for it has brought me to 
this happy home.” 

“It is happy,” she said, “ because it és 
home.” 

I asked Lauretta if she would play. 

“In the house ?” she inquired. 

“No,” I replied, “here, where nature’s 
wondrous works are closest to us.” 

The zithers were brought out, and 
mother and daughter played. I was not yet 
strong enough to bear the tension of great 
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excitement, and I leaned back in the easy 
chair they had provided for me, and closed 
my eyes. Whether I slept or not I should 
not, at the time, have been able to decide, 
nor for how long I lay thus, listening to 
the sweet strains. Awake or asleep, I 
was ina kind of dreamland, in which there 
was no discordant note ; and even when I 
heard the music merge into the Tyrolean 
air which I had so often heard in fancy 
during my residence in Rosemullion, and 
concerning which Mrs. Fortress had ques- 
tioned me, I did not regard it as strange 
or unusual. It was played by those to 
whom I had been spiritually drawn. I 
recognized now the meaning of the myste- 
rious strains I used to hear in the silent 
woods. The players and I were one; our 
lives were one. I who had all my life 
scoffed at fate, suddenly renounced my 
faith, Chance had not brought us to- 
gether ; it was destiny. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE USE OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO 
WOMEN. 


ADDRESS TO THE STUDENTS OF BEDFORD COLLEGE. 
BY MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 


ALL of us who are here are probably 
familiar with the routine of a student’s 
life. We know, either from our own ex- 
perience or from watching it in others, the 
sort of discipline it affords — the patience, 
the daily and hourly repeated effort, the 
tenacity of purpose, without which suc- 
cess cannot be ensured. We have either 
felt ourselves or have seen in others the 
anxious anticipation of the inevitable ex- 
amination, the delights of success, the 
anguish of failure—success that only 
leads to fresh effort, and failure that leads, 
let us hope, to a cheery determination to 
try again. All this series of events and 
emotions make a student’s life a very 
happy one ; there is no dulness in it, there 
is always an immediate definite. object in 
view to work for; there is a reason on 
each day and almost on every hour of 
each day for work which calls out the 
strength of developing faculties and pow- 
ers, and this is a source of happiness in 
itself and proves its own reward. But 
this state of feeling cannot last forever. 
However eager the student may be in her 
work, the time will almost surely come 
when the question will force itselé upon 
the mind: What is the good of all this, 
when the pursuit of knowledge for its own 





sake, engrossingly delightful as it once 
was, fails to satisfy? The subject is a 
very familiar one; it has been portrayed 
in Goethe’s “ Faust; ” it is traced in the 
words of St. Paul, “If 1 speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not charity, I am becOme as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

It is one of those old-world problems 
that are always new, and are continually 
receiving fresh embodiment. And I think, 
if I am not mistaken, there are evidences 
of its being felt among the girl students 
of to-day as keenly as it has been felt by 
their brothers in times gone by. I have 
noticed at Cambridge, at University Col- 
lege, and at other educational centres 
where girls’ debating societies exist, that 
they trouble themselves a good deal about 
the supposed effect on the character of 
women of higher education. There is 
hardly a woman’s college at which it has 
not been seriously debated whether or not 
higher education tends to make women 
selfish. We laugh when the subject is 
presented to us in this form; but it really 
is, I cannot help thinking, a healthy symp- 
tom that girls, even in the midst of the 
engrossing excitements of student life, do 
not take for granted that the acquisition 
of knowledge is the be-all and end-all of 
life. They are looking out to see which 
_ the road tends that they are upon, 
and will approve or condemn it according 
as its ultimate goal is or is not a worthy 
object of pursuit. The question expands 
itself into another and a widerone. What 
are the really worthy objects of life? If 
that question can be answered, then all 
secondary things, such as learning, health, 
and wealth, fall naturally into their right 
positions and proportions ; they are bless- 
ings indeed, and are rightly valued as 
such; but their value is to be measured 
by the degree to which they help one in 
the pursuit of the real object of one’s life ; 
they can never take the place of that ob- 
ject. 

1 Dr. Withers Moore, at a recent meeting 
of the British Medical Association, has 
lately made an endeavor to popularize the 
old fallacy that the only proper object in 
life for women is to become wives and 
mothers. This object certainly has the 
recommendation of being attainable with 
moderate ease ; but, after all, it cannot be 
considered satisfactory as an object in 
itself. Jezebel was a wife and a mother, 
so was Lucrezia Borgia. Rather should 
we look back to an older teacher than Dr. 
Withers Moore, whem I have already 
cited, and ask whether that charity or love 
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which St. Paul speaks of is not, in the 
various embodiments given to it by indi- 
vidual character, the thing which every 
one of us should endeavor to aim at. We 
have been so long accustomed to the 
words that there is danger of their losing 
some of their significance; but when we 
think of their inner meaning — love to our 
fellow men and women, self-sacrifice and 
devotion as a necessary consequence of 
that love — the vagueness disappears, and 
we see before us a definite task, so to order 
our lives that others who live with us, and 
will live after us, may have their chances 
of living happily increased by our work in 
the world. This has been the life’s work 
of every great man and woman whom the 
world has produced ; and every one, great 
and small, may each according to her own 
capacity pursue the same high end. 

To women especially it seems to me 
that at the present time it is easy to make 
this object in life very definite and practi- 
cal. Carlyle spoke, in his rather exag- 
gerated way, in one of his early letters, of 
his wife’s work in life being to lift up the 
lives of women to a higher level. 

“T tell her many times,” he writes, 
“there is much for her to do, if she were 
trained to it; her whole sex to deliver 
from the bondage of frivolity, dollhood, 
and imbecility into the freedom of valor 
and womanhood.” There is, perhaps, not 
much chance of lifting people up if you 
proceed on the assumption that they are 
sunk in dollhood and imbecility. An im- 
becile doll will never make a valiant wom- 
an. But, making allowance for the char- 
acteristic over-dose of contemptuousness, 
is there not enough life’s work before 
every young woman at the present mo- 
ment in the task of building up the self- 
respect of women, of clearing away the 
artificial obstructions to the development 
of the faculties of their minds, of giving 
them the blessings of civil liberty, and 
bringing about a more generous view of 
their rights and duties? 

If we leave out the vain and misleading 
contempt from Carlyle’s sentence we may 
lessen its literary force, but we add, I 
think, to its practical value. May we not 
in this form regard it as a message to the 
young women of the present day? “I 
tell you many times there is much for you 
to do if you are trained to it; your whole 
sex to lift up into the freedom of valor 
and womanhood.” Those of you who 
have the will to take this as your life’s 
work, may, if you choose, get the training 
for it, in part at least, from your student 
life. You will learn that nothing can be 
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done without patient and unwearying en- 
deavor; you will learn the value of taking 
pains, the value of accuracy, and the ne- 
cessity for patience in waiting for any 
definite, tangible result. You will know 
that there is no royal road to the things 
you are striving for, but that everything 
worth gaining must be gained by humble, 
laborious, self-denying effort, daily and 
hourly repeated. 

Voltaire, speaking of Montesquieu, said 
that “humanity had lost its title-deeds, 
and he had recovered them.” The title- 
deeds of half the human race have yet to 
be engrossed; the task of writing them 
will, I hope, be the life’s work of many 
among the rising generation of women. 
Look what an infinite number of branches 
of work the task presents. There must 
be some one part of it to suit almost every 
capacity. The greatest progress we can 
at present show is in the field of educa- 
tion; but the women who benefit by higher 
education are numbered by hundreds 
where they ought to be numbered by 
thousands. Mrs. Lynn Linton, in a re- 
cent article, appears to judge of the value 
of education too exclusively by its pecu- 
niary results, and assumes that the money 
spent on a girl’s college training is thrown 
away if it does not result in an increase 
in her power of earning money. There 
are people who will always take this view 
of education. It is not a very high one. 
In many respects it is an essentially false 
one; but do not let us waste our strength 
in getting angry about it. We will not of 
course, in our own minds, for an instant, 
yield to the notion that the value of edu- 
cation is to be tested by its results in 
Z£ 5s. a@.— that, to cite Mrs. Lynn Linton 
again, money spent on a girl’s education 
is “of no avail” if she marries. I cannot 
refrain from quoting here what Hood has 
said about his own self-education among 
his books. 


Infirm health and a natural love of reading 
[he wrote] threw me into the society of poets, 
philosophers, and sages, to me good angels 
and ministers of grace. From these silent 
instructors, who often do more than fathers, 
and always more than godfathers, for our 
temporal and spiritual interests; from these 
mild monitors, delightful associates, I learned 
something of the Divine and more of the hu- 
man religion. They were my interpreters in 
the House Beautiful of God, and my guides 
among the Delectable Mountains. These re- 
formed my prejudices, chastened my passions, 
tempered my heart, purified my taste, elevated 
4 mind, and directed my aspirations. .. . 
Those bright intelligences called my mental 
world out of darkness and gave it two great 
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lights — hope and memory—the past for a 
moon, the future for a sun. 

Glib nonsense about “the ultimate use- 
lessness ” of education to a married wom- 
an sinks to its proper level by contrast 
with this utterance from a generous. and 
pure-minded nature. 

The objection to women’s education on 
the economical ground might, however, 
be usefully met by opening a greater vari- 
ety of well-paid professional careers to 
women, It might also be in some degree 
met by lessening the cost of women’s 
higher education in the same way as the 
cost of men’s higher education has been 
lessened, by annual grants made by Parlia- 
ment. At present there is no public rec- 
ognition in the shape of a grant from the 
Exchequer, or in any other form, of the 
national importance of higher education 
for women. One only of our great uni- 
versities has opened its degrees to wom- 
en. Two women, the other day at Cam- 
bridge, were a first class by themselves in 
the modern languages tripos, no men 
sharing the honor with them; but while 
the men, who were second and third class, 
are admitted to the honor of a degree, 
the women, who were first class, are still 
excluded. 

In the matter of medical education much 
has been done, but much yet remains to 
do. It is true that there is a medical 
school for women in London, and that the 
degrees in medicine of the University of 
London have been thrown open to them. 
But look round at the goodly array of the 
London hospitals, and the immense ad- 
vantages for study and practice which 
they afford to medical students who do 
not happen to be women. In nearly all 
of them women are jealously excluded, 
and in none more rigorously than in those 
which are specially devoted to the dis- 
eases of women and children. 

Then, if we look at the industrial posi- 
tion of women, we see much that needs 
redress. We all heard last winter, through 
the report of the Mansion House Commit- 
tee, of the very low wages earned by seam- 
stresses in the east of London, of women 
earning, for instance, 5$¢. a dozen for 
making lawn-tennis aprons, elaborately 
frilled ; and more recently it was stated at 
the British Association, in a paper read 
by Mr. Westgarth, that the ordinary wages 
of a seamstress in East London were only 
6s.a week. If this is true, it is not eas 
to exaggerate the terrible misery which it 
implies, nor the degradation both to body 
and soul. The direction in which the 
remedy should be sought is in opening a 
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larger number of employments to women, 
in paying greater attention to their indus- 
trial training, and in developing the prin- 
ciples of co-operation, both as regards 
production and consumption. At present, 
however, we are content to think we have 
scored a victory, not when we have opened 
a fresh avenue of employment for women, 
but when we have been able to prevent 
the government of the day from closing 
an industry against them. The pit-brow 
women, to the number of something like 
five thousand, were last summer only 
saved by the skin of their teeth from hav- 
ing their daily bread taken from them by 
a Liberal government. Women have now 
been employed for many years in large 
numbers, and with marked success, in 
various branches of the postal service. 
They make excellent civil servants, and 
their salaries are only about one-third of 
what is paid to men who do the same 
work, The posts are competed for with 
painful eagerness. Ona recent occasion, 
when one hundred and forty-five additional 
women were needed, twenty-five hundred 
candidates presented themselves. Yet, 
notwithstanding the success of the post- 
office experiment, and the saving which 
the employment of women would cause to 
the public, no movement has ever been 
made to open other branches of the public 
service to them. 

I do not wish to introduce here any- 
thing that savors of disputed political 
questions ; but I think it is rather a curi- 
ous commentary on the doctrine of Dr. 
Withers Moore that the end and aim of 
every woman’s existence is to be a wife 
and a mother, that the legal position of the 
wife and mother is still so far from what it 
ought to be. The ideal is that the wife is 
the friend and sympathizing companion of 
her husband, the watchful and tender 
guardian of her children; but the law 
recognizes no equality in the relationship 
between husband and wife, and gives the 
mother absolutely no rights to the guar- 
dianship and protection of her children 
during her husband’s life. If a husband 
happens to be a mechanical genius, and 
wishes to try the efficacy of his newly 
invented flying machine on the person of 
his little boy of eight years old, the mother 
has no more power in law than any stranger 
in the street to prevent the father from 
carrying out his dangerous whim. 

If we look abroad to the position of our 
fellow-subjects the women of India, we 
shall find much work for women to do in 
helping them up to a higher social and 
legal status. Over a great part of India 
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the barbarous custom of infant marriage 
is sanctioned by the law and practised by 
the people. Little girls of five and six 
years of age are thus married, sometimes 
to lads only a little older than themselves, 
and sometimes to men old enough to be 
their grandfathers. A case of this kind 
has lately been before the Bombay courts. 
The girl in the interval between the mar- 
riage ceremony and the time when she 
was expected to live with her husband had 
been well educated ; the husband had been 
allowed to grow up entirely without edu- 
cation. He has been described in the 
Times as little better than a coolie, igno- 
rant and uncultivated. When her hus- 
band claimed her she refused to recognize 
the marriage as valid; her case has ‘been 
heard before three courts, one of which 
has given judgment in her favor, and two 
against her. She has one more appeal, 
on the success of which the whole of her 
future hangs. She writes pathetically to 
an English lay: “ As things are standing 
now, there is very little hope of my suc- 
cess. It is very hard indeed for me to 
suffer here in India, where nearly all the 
native peoples are against the rights of 
women. Is it not strange that our law- 
givers should grant privileges to men to 
marry any number of wives, at a time 
when they will not allow women to get 
only separation on proper grounds?” 
Who can picture the misery that lies be- 
fore this poor woman if her final appeal 
is unsuccessful? She will be bound for 
life to a man who claims her as a slave, 
and between whom and herself the strong- 
est personal repugnance must exist. I 
could dwell at much greater length on 
other very melancholy features of the lot 
of Indian women; the one I have cited is 
merely a specimen of many others. It is 
sometimes said that the philanthropy of 
the English people, especially of English 
ladies, is never called into genuine activ- 
ity unless the people on whose behalf it is 
invoked are black —that the inhabitants 
of Boorioboolagha can win sympathy and 
succor where the inhabitants of White- 
chapel would find us as hard as flints. If 
this sarcasm has any root of truth in it, 
those who plead in vain for the rights of 
women in England will plead with greater 
success the cause of poor Indian women, 
the victims of laws and customs of singu- 
lar hardship and cruelty.* 


* A special correspondent of the 7imes, referring 
lately to infant marriage and the treatment of child 
widows in India, has said that these **are two of the 
most cruel of the old-world practices which ever afflicted 
aad insulted womanhood.” 


The same paper, comment- 
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I have mentioned many particulars in 
which law and custom are unjust to wom- 
en; but I hope I have not done so in a 
spirit of bitterness. In the evolution of 
society the position of women has changed, 
and is changing. The laws and customs 
we most complain of are survivals from a 
state of society which has passed away. 
But the necessary change cannot be made 
without patient, laborious effort and self- 
devotion. Itis this task of improving the 
lot of women, both as regards law and 
custom, so as to bring it into accord with 
the needs of the present time, that I invite 
you to devote yourselves to. If you will 
take this for your aim in life, all your stu- 
dent life and all your home life, even down 
to most trivial details, will receive a new 
meaning and a higher value. You will be 
relieved at once from the pettiness of per- 
sonal ambition. All your successes will 
be consecrated to the cause you have de- 
voted yourselves to. You will value what 
you acquire in the way of learning or 
of strength of purpose chiefly because it 
is a good preparation for the work you 
have undertaken. To almost every one 
in the course of her life comes, in some 
form or another, the message which came 
to Baruch, “Seekest thou great things 
for thyself? Seek them not.” How happy 
and Sonned are they to whom this mes- 
sage is not borne by the whirlwind of per- 
sonal misfortune or by the downfall of 
personal ambition, but who, from the very 
outset of life, have deliberately chosen the 
better path of devoting themselves to ob- 
jects which are not personal, but which 
aim at lifting up and making fuller and 
happier the lives of others; who, like 
Wordsworth’s “ happy warrior,” 

with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 
Plays in the many games of life that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won. 


Those of you who have already in silent 
resolution devoted yourselves to the task 
I have endeavored to indicate, will know 
quite well what I mean when I speak of 
the interest which it imparts even to tri- 


fles. The cause you are working for will 
be, by your immediate surroundings, 
judged of in your persons. “I suppose 


they are geniuses; at least they have 
holes in their pinafores,” wrote a little girl 
once of a family with whom she was sent 


ing on this, doubts whether the abolition of suttee and 
the suppression of female infanticide has not decreased 
rather than increased the sum of Hindoo happiness and 
morality. A speedy death has been exchanged for a 
3 s torture or of shame.’ (Zimes, October 14, 
1 


























to stay. You must never (metaphorically) 
have holes in your pinafores ; and above 
all, while seeking to enlarge the interests 
of women’s lives, and to a certain extent 
to change the type of the ideal woman, let 
us be very careful to “hold fast that 
which is good ” in the old ideal of woman- 
hood. Do not let pity and gentleness, 
purity and compassion, be ousted from 
their throne. They are not inconsistent 
with courage and determination. Let your 
ideal be, in Carlyle’s words, “the free- 
dom and valor of womanhood.” Indeed, 
strength is never so strong as when it is 
united with gentleness and purity. The 
poet laureate has taught us this in the 
words of Sir Galahad : — 


My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 


One sometimes, I am sorry to say, hears 
of women joining shooting-parties, watch- 
ing a dattue, and ever stalking deer. 
Leave the slaughter of animals for amuse- 
ment to those who have been condemned 
to it by tradition and education. Imitate 
manly virtues as much as you like ; there 
will never be too much courage, honor, 
and diligence in the world. But avoid all 
foolish imitations of men in mere exter- 
nals, and worse than foolish imitations of 
men, in what is least to be admired in 
them. And next, if you would truly serve 
the women’s cause, appreciate at their 
high value all the duties that from time 
immemorial have always, in our own coun- 
try at least, been regarded as women’s 
special work — the direction of the house- 
hold, the care of the young and the sick. 
Let all that falls to your lot in these direc- 
tions be done zealously, conscientiously, 
and well. The days are happily over when 
it was supposed that if a woman had 
learned mathematics she would not love 
her children, or that if she could read 
Greek she would not be able to distin- 
guish between packthread and silk.* It 
is true that Mrs. Lynn Linton says that 
women, who, in afew years, will speak as 
voters to their fellow-electors, will be in- 
different to their children’s ailments. I 
have not heard that this result of women’s 
suffrage has been noticed after six years’ 
experience of it, in the Isle of Man. 
“ There’s a deal of human nature in man” 
—and in woman, too—and a mother’s 
love is not such a weak and precarious 
growth as Mrs. Lynn Linton has appar- 
ently imagined it to be. It is time that it 
was understood that in these matters we 


* National Review, September. 
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intend to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds —to keep up all the best of 
our old interests and occupations, al- 
though we have the opportunity of acquir- 
ing new ones. 

hile you are students, concentrate 
yourselves in profiting to the full by the 
discipline of the student's life. Continued, 
patient, unwearied effort is what a student 
learns if she really learns anything. But 
I think there is no necessity to impress 
this; my experience of girl students is 
that there is no danger of their not apply- 
ing themselves; the danger is all the 
other way, in the direction of overwork. 
Like high-mettled horses, they need the 
curb rather than the spur. Overwork is 
a real snare and danger at the present 
time, and nothing gives the enemy so 
much occasion to Ndicebines as a case of 
breakdown from overwork. The students 
who really wish, more than for any per- 
sonal success, to help the women’s cause, 
must anxiously avoid overwork; they 
must pay due attention to the claims of 
health, they must rest and play and amuse 
themselves as well as work with a will 
while they are at their work. I know how 
easy it is to talk and have excellent inten- 
tions, and lay down exemplary rules (espe- 
cially for the guidance of some one else), 
and how hard it is in practice to take 
exactly the right course between the too 
much and the too little. But health, 
though not a necessary condition of good 
work in the world, as witness the splen- 
did work done by permanent invalids such 
as Charles Darwin and Florence Nightin- 
gale, yet is an enormous advantage to one 
who means to work. To throw away this 
advantage by a foolish disregard of the 
rest and recreation every student requires 
is a wanton waste, which I hope none 
among you will be guilty of. 

As to the question how and in what 
definite practical way the work of liftin 
up the lot of women is to be approached, 
that is a problem to which there is no 
ready-made answer to suit all applicants. 
Each one must find the answer to it her- 
self, and be guided in the search for it b 
her own special circumstances, opportuni- 
ties, and duties. Quiet work in a private 
circle often has as high a value as efforts 
of a more pretentious nature. I think 
opportunities to serve always come to 
those who earnestly seek them. If you 
can do nothing more, you can testify the 
faith and hope that is in you. But do not 
be discouraged if no sphere of active work 
immediately presents itself. ‘“ Those also 
serve who only stand and wait.” But do 
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not “stand and wait” when you see work 
that you can do or an effort that you can 
make. Remember that it was not till 
after his blindness that Milton learned to 
stand and wait, and that it was during 
this period of so-called standing and wait- 
ing he accomplished the greatest work of 
his life. Remember, too, how he consoled 
himself for his blindness by the thought 
that he had lost his sight “overplied in 
Liberty’s defence, my noble task.” Is it 
not an inspiriting thought that this same 
“ noble task,” in another field of it, may be 
ours; that, however humbly and imper- 
fectly, we may work for the same cause 
that he worked for? For all efforts to 
free the human spirit from the bondage of 
superstition and ignorance are nothing 
else than a continuation of the great strug- 
le for civil and religious liberty whic 
“ marked the course of English history. 
If we would be worthy of our name and 
race, we must carry on the great tradi- 
tions that have been handed down to us 
from the past. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE CASE OF MR. NOTARY LEBRUN. 


“STAND up, gentlemen and _ ladies,” 
cried the black-robed usher in a ceremo- 
nious tone, “ the court is about to enter.” 

It was in the assize-room in the Palace 
of Justice in Rouen in the autumn of 
187-. I was passing a short holiday in 
the Norman capital, where, the night be- 
fore, at the Café d’Angleterre, I had made 
the acquaintance of the editor of Za Ga- 
zette de Rouen. He had invited me to 
attend the trial of what he stated was one 
of the most curious causes célébres that 
had ever come before a French tribunal, 
and had accommodated me with a most 
excellent seat by his side at the table al- 
lotted to the press. 

The large hall was crammed with spec- 
tators, the majority of whom were ladies. 
These had encroached on the spaces re- 
served for the officials of the court, and 
some had even been placed on a bench 
behind the fauteuils of the judges them- 
selves. 

From what I had been told, the charge 
was one of attempted murder, a capital 
offence, by the way, in France. The at- 
tempt had been —- unsuccessful ; it 
was the personality of the prisoner that 
had aroused such interest in his abortive 
crime. M. Lebrun, noiary-at-law, had 
lived for forty years in the town, during 





which time he had gained universal re- 
spect and sympathy by the uprightness of 
his dealings, social and professional. 
Though not one of the lions of the — 
sion, he was very comfortably off,, and 
until the day of his extraordinary crime 
had always been looked upon as the most 
peace-loving and peaceable of men. It 
was said that the victim had been a per- 
fect stranger to him, and no explanation 
of the reason of his conduct could be im- 
agined. It was supposed that M. Lebrun 
had yielded to a momentary attack of 
homicidal mania in his cruel and cowardly 
assault, and this excuse it was expected 
would be put forward in his defence. 

I examined the countenance of the pris- 
oner with the greatest interest when, on 
the order of the presiding judge, he was 
brought into the dock between two gen- 
darmes; an examination which clearly 
expiained to me the reason of the popular 
excitement when it became known that 
Notary Lebrun had been arrested for at- 
tempted murder. 

No one, not even our dear De Balzac, 
could have imagined a criminal in this 
most peaceful-looking of men. He was 
the true type of the bourgeois provincial 
lawyer, short in stature, spare of frame, 
tidy and ceremonious in his dress, slightly 
bald, and spectacled. His expression was 
decidedly amiable, and his manner, though 
slightly prim — an attribute of his profes- 
sion — affable and pleasing. In one word, 
the very last man I should have expected 
to see charged with violence. I could 
hardly picture to myself Notary Lebrun 
boxing his office-boy’s ears. 

After he had entered the dock, he 
glanced round the hall, and seemed both 
surprised and amused to find himself the 
object of so much curiosity. He smiled, 
shrugged his shoulders, muttered some- 
thing, and then sat down between his two 
guardians, to rise, however, again the next 
minute, and to bow to the judges with 
much courtliness. 

The trial then began with the reading 
by the grefier of the long and prosy in- 
dictment or acte d@’accusation. Whilst this 
was being droned forth, another official 
uncovered a table which stood in the body 
of the hall, on which lay the pidces de con- 
viction, or incriminating articles found in 
the prisoner’s possession. These con- 
sisted of one or two bundles of papers, a 
small engraving in a black frame, and a 
most formidable-looking knife, long and 
pointed. The point of this knife was 
stained with blood. 

After the reading of the indictment, 
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various formalities were gone through, 
during the course of which it transpired 
that the prisoner had elected to defend 
himself, a decision which the president in 
vain attempted to persuade him to recon- 
sider. The prisoner was then ordered to 
stand up to be examined. 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Lebrun, Frangois-Marie.” 

“ Your age?” 

“ Sixty-three.” 

“ Your profession ?” 

“ Notary.” 

“ You have lived in this town and exer- 
cised your profession here for forty years. 
You have known how to win the highest 
respect from your fellow-citizens. Your 
probity and your honesty cannot for one 
minute be doubted. Nothing in your pre- 
vious career indicated that one day in your 
old age you would occupy the bench of 
shame where you are now sitting. It is 
for you to explain the motive of your ex- 
traordinary conduct. This you have ob- 
stinately refused to do to the juges d’in- 
struction. Do you acknowledge that on 
the eleventh of July last you struck M. 
Guillaume de la Licterie?’ 

“ Yes, Mr. President.” 

“ With full intent to kill him? ” 

“ With full intent to kill him.” 

“ Greffier, show the prisoner that knife. 
Do not put it into his hands. Prisoner, 
is that the weapon with which you at- 
temped the murder ?” 

“itt.” 

“Do you acknowledge having treach- 
erously and by means of fictitious and 
lying promises drawn your victim into 
your house ?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ You accordingly admit the guet-apens, 
the lying-in-wait ?” 

“1 do.” 

“In what way had your victim aroused 
your anger, your resentment? What act 
of his had you to revenge 

“ None.’ 

“ Answer my first question.” 

“Tn no way.” 

“ Have you ever seen him before?” 

“Yes.” 

“You mean on the eighth of Septem- 
ber, when you had a short interview with 
him? Yes. Before that date you had 
never seen him, had not known of his ex- 
istence ?” 

“ Before that date I had never seen him, 
and had not known of his existence.” 

‘“ What motive, then, had you in mur- 
derously attempting his life ?” 

The president repeated this question 
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three times without receiving any answer. 
The prisoner merely shook his head. 

“Come,” continued the judge persua- 
sively, “tell us your motive. If, as we 
are inclined to believe, it was merely a 
mad impulse, one of those unexplained 
psychological problems that vex the scien- 
tists of the day, we shall be able, as we 
earnestly desire, to be merciful. Reflect 
that, by persisting in this perverse mute- 
ness, you will force us to put the worst 
construction on an act for which doubt- 
less every excuse can be made. It is for 
you to decide whether we are to send you 
for a short time to be placed under the 
care of an alienist physician, or whether 

ou will be led from this hall to the gal- 
eys, if not to the scaffold.” 

A deep silence followed on these words, 
and all eyes were turned upon the pris- 
oner. He, however, instead of answering, 
merely shrugged his shoulders, took a 
pinch of snuff, and sat down. I fancy 
that the majority of the audience, even as 
myself, were glad of this. It prolonged 
the pleasure of our curiosity. 

“ The jury will appreciate your con- 
duct,” said the president severely, when 
it became evident that the prisoner would 
not speak. “It remains for the court to 
hear the witnesses.” 

I pass over the depositions of the cut- 
ler who had sold the knife ; of the pris- 
oner’s housekeeper, an idiotic old woman 
who had heard the scuffle and cries of 
the victim; and of one or two unimpor- 
tant witnesses, and come at once to that 
of M. de la Licterie, the man whose life 
had been attempted. 

His appearance, as he walked up to 
the bar, attracted the sympathy of all 
present. He was a man of about thirt 
years, handsome, well-dressed, and evi- 


| dently belonging to the highest class of 


society. I looked at Lebrun when this 
witness entered. His peaceful face be- 
came transfigured, and his expression 
betokened that the bitterest passions were 
working within him. At a sign from the 
president the two warders laid their hands 
on his wrists. It was a wise precaution, 
for I believe that otherwise he would 
have made an attempt to get at the young 
man. 

“It’s some love affair, ardleu /” mut- 
tered to one of his colleagues the reporter 
of a Parisian journal, who was sitting be- 
hind me. “It is a revenge on Don Juan, 
that is clear.” 

“IT don’t think so,” answered the other. 
“ The men had never met. Besides, look 
at the difference between their eyes. 
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But hush ! the witness has taken the oath 
and is beginning to speak.” 

“ My name is Guillaume de la Licterie,” 
deposed the witness. “Iam twenty-eight 
— of age. I have no profession, and 

ive on the revenues of my estates in 
Poitou. I do not know the prisoner, and 
had neither seen him nor known of his 
existence, until on the eighth of last Sep- 
tember. I reside in Paris. One day, 
towards the end of August, my attention 
was called by my valet to an advertise- 
ment that had appeared in the Figaro 
and, I believe, in all the other Parisian 
apers, in which the son of Blanche Mail- 
art was requested to put himself into 
communication with Notary Lebrun, of the 
Cours Boieldieu at Rouen. Complemen- 
tary details satisfied me that I was the 
person referred to. There was some leg- 
acy due to me, it was stated. I took no 
notice of the advertisement. Why? Oh, 
mon Dieu / the reason is clear enough. I 
have already more money than I know 
how to spend. An increase would have 
been a burden. Then I was too lazy to 
write, and I dreaded all the bother of a 
legal business. However, the advertise- 
ment was so persistently repeated that, 
anxious to put a stop to the unpleasant 
notoriety that was thereby being given to 
the name of my adored mother, who is 
dead, I caused M. Lebrun to be written 
to. ‘Wanted, the son of Blanche Mail- 
lart,’ had become the gag of the day in 
Paris. You can judge io great was my 
anxiety to stop this matter. My letter 
was answered by return of post. tt forms 
one of the Pidces de conviction, 1 think. 
Lebrun wrote me that several hundred 
thousand francs and many valuable an- 
tique jewels awaited the lawful heir of the 
late Blanche de la Licterie, #é Maillart. 
The money left me indifferent, the jewels 
— Iam a collector in my lost moments — 
tempted me. After some further corre- 
spondence I came to Rouen, and called 
onthe notary. Hereceived me with much 
courtesy, and asked me to produce my 
papers. It appeared that the legacy came 
to me through a remote ancestor, by the 
extinction of a collateral branch of our 
family, and that the papers of my ances- 
tors, as far back as my great-grandfather, 
who died in 1760, were necessary to es- 
tablish my claim. These papers I had 
left in my apartment at Paris, and I doubt 
if I should have taken any further trouble 
over the matter if the prisoner had not 
shown me an exceedingly rare cameo ring, 
which, he said, was the least valuable of 
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I was entitled. In consequence I sent 
my valet to Paris for the missing docu 
ments and fixed a second rendezvous with 
M. Lebrun for the eleventh of the month, 
On that day, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, I called at his house. I was re- 
ceived and shown up-stairs by an old 
woman. The house appeared to be en- 
tirely deserted. None of the clerks I had 
seen there on the previous occasion were 
in their places. I was ushered into the 
notary’s private room, and was received 
by him with much affability. I handed 
him my papers and sat down opposite to 
him, on the other side of his writing-table, 
while he examined them. This he did 
with the greatest care, comparing them 
with some notes he had in a big black 
book. After about half an hour had 
elapsed he laid the papers down and said 
in a tone which struck me as peculiar: 
“ Yes, M. Guillaume de la Licterie, Baron 
de Granbourg, Comte de la Haute Futaie, 
you are the man. You are the man,” he 
repeated, groping with one hand in a 
drawer of the table in front of him. At 
that moment a noise in the street attract- 
ed my attention. I turned round and 
looked out of the window. It was noth- 
ing, and so I immediately turned back. I 
found Lebrun standing in front of me. 
He held one hand behind his back; in 
the other was that old print which I see 
on the table there. ‘Will you kindly look 
at this engraving,’ he said, repeating all 
my names, and putting the picture into 
my hands. It was a rough print from a 
wood block, evidently of last century, and 
not uninteresting. It represented a man 
lying stretched out on a mattress, to which 
he was bound down by a complicated sys- 
tem of straps attached to iron rings in the 
floor on which his bed was laid, and pass- 
ing in various directions over his body. 
The man was dressed in the costume of 
a peasant of the middle of last century, 
and had a most repulsive appearance. I 
was still bending over this curious print, 
when I received a violent blow on my 
head. I sprang to my feet, and at the 
same moment Lebrun leapt on to me, 
brandishing a huge knife in his hand. I 
warded off the blow —he struck it in the 
direction of my heart—and received a 
severe wound in my arm. I then closed 
with him, and soon mastered him. The 
noise of the scuffle had attracted the at- 
tention of the housekeeper, who, probably 
thinking that I had assaulted her master, 
had called in the police. Tothese I hand- 
ed over our friend, and returned shortly 
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had given me. Besides the blow on my 
head and the stab in my arm, the gentle. 
man had bitten my hands severely as I 
held him down onthe ground. I can offer 
no explanation as to the motive of his con- 
duct. I presume that much study has 
made him mad. I bear him no ill-will, 
and I hope the court will deal leniently 
with him. Beyond disappointing me about 
these antique jewels, he has, en résumé, 
done me no harm. I hope M. le Presi- 
dent will now permit me to retire. Rouen 
is a charming city, medizval and pictu- 
resque, but in October I decidedly prefer 
Paris.” 

A round of applause greeted these gen- 
erous words, a manifestation which the 
president did not attempt to check. The 
prisoner, however, struggled in the hands 
of his guardians, and pursued the last 
speaker as he left the hall with words of 
the most powerful abuse. 

The president then again appealed to 
him, and for the last time, to explain his 
motive, and on his repeated refusal to 
speak, invited the procureur de la répu- 
bligue to pronounce his speech for the 
prosecution. It was short but powerful. 
The court, he said, was in presence of 
one of the most dangerous of criminals — 
a murderer behind a hypocrite. He could 
not explain the prisoner’s motive, but the 
motive mattered little. Jealousy, or the 
mere wilful lust of blood, who should say? 
A vile motive in any case. The prisoner 
was as despicable and unworthy of mercy 
as the victim was eminently sympathetic. 
The facts of the case were proved. It 
was with facts and not with suppositions 
they had to deal. Premeditation, ambus- 
cade, and attempted execution having 
been established, the prisoner had incurred 
the severest penalty of the law. This 
penalty he now demanded in the name of 
outraged justice. The jury, he hoped, 
well not see in the prisoner’s age an at- 
tenuating circumstance. The man was 
completely responsible. His sanity no 
one could doubt of. He asked the court 
to remove from society one who had so 
entirely forfeited his right to belong to it. 

I thought all this unnecessarily severe, 
and very unsatisfactory, and I listened 
with much anxiety to the prisoner when, on 
the invitation of the president, he rose to 
make his defence. We were destined to 
still greater disappointment. 

“JT am ready for the scaffold,” he said 
very quietly. “I wished to kill the man. 
I regret that I failed todoso. I deserve 
death for my clumsiness. If, instead of 
striking him that blow on the head, I had 
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stabbed him at once, the matter would 
have been done. I can only express my 
regret at having made so capital a mis- 
take.” 

With these words he sat down, amidst 
the hooting of all present. 

The procureur then rose again. “I 
have nothing to add to my réguisétotre,” 
he said. “ The prisoner himself has fully 
established the justice of my request 
against him.” 

A list of questions was given to the 
jury to answer, and they retired to con- 
sider their answers. The verdict rendered 
an hour later amounted to one of guilty 
with attenuating circumstances. 

The prisoner was then sentenced to five 
years’ solitary confinement. 

“Tt is less than I deserved,” he said, as 
he was removed. “You see, if I had 
stabbed first, instead of striking, the busi- 
ness would have gone by itself (?affaire 
aurait marché toute seule). But one al- 
ways mismanages something.” 

The unsatisfactory conclusion of this 
extraordinary affair caused, it will be 
remembered, the greatest excitement 
throughout France. The most varied ex- 
planations of the notary’s conduct were 
suggested and discussed. Poor M. de la 
Licterie was obliged to leave his beloved 
Paris to escape from the persistent impor- 
tunities of those who believed he held the 
key to this mystery. , Alienist doctors in- 
numerable visited the prisoner, but were 
unable, in justice to science, to class him 
a homicidal monomaniac. It was also 
hoped that in time he might come to 
speak; when, to the intense disappoint- 
ment of the public, it was learned one day, 
about five months after the trial, that his 
mouth had been closed forever. Notary 
Lebrun had died suddenly in the night. 


In common with thousands of other 
men, I had been greatly intrigued at the 
time by this case. In common with scores, 
I had offered the public my theory and my 
explanation, which, with many arguments, 
I had supported. If I remember aright, 
I preached from Lebrun’s conduct the 
sermon of perversity, which so eloquently 
inspired poor Edgar Allan Poe. I con- 
sidered my analysis — established 
after the prisoner’s death. It is right to 
say that each one of the other theorists 
thought the same of his analysis. Time 
— without bringing any fresh food 
or our curiosity, and soon the case was 
forgotten. If ever Lebrun was referred 
to in conversation in subsequent years, it 
was as “the little notary with the iron 
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mask,” a witticism which, I think, was in- 
vented by a writer in Le Figaro. 


A few days ago, however, a chance cir- 
cumstance threw in my way what I firmly 
believe is the key of this mystery. 

I was walking on the Quai des Grands- 
Augustins, which like all the other —_ 
in Paris is full of second-hand bookstalls. 
Before one of these I stopped. Ina box 
of old books at ten centimes each, I found 
a paper-covered brochure which attracted 
my attention. It was an odd number of a 
series of accounts of the celebrated trials 
of all ages and countries. On the fly-leaf 
of this pamphlet was reproduced a reduc- 
tion of the old print which had figured at 
Lebrun’s trial, representing a man strapped 
down to a mattress. Over this illustra- 
tion was printed the subject of the book : 
“ REGICIDES — The Case of Brunel.” 

In 1752 the life of Louis, the well-be- 
loved of France, was attempted by a 
half-crazed Norman peasant, called Brunel, 
who had been ruined by the persecutions 
of the seigneur of his village. He had 
addressed many petitions to the king for 
the redress of his grievance, without re- 
ceiving any answer. This, together with 
other circumstances, had prompted the 
unhappy man to do justice, as he thought, 
- f sacrificing the master of his master. 

e struck the king with a knife one even- 
ing as Louis XV. was leaving the palace 
of Versailles for the Trianon. The king, 
on having him arrested, gave express or- 
ders that he was not to be harmed. In 
spite, however, of the royal clemency, the 
miserable man was subjected to the most 
revolting barbarities. After being tor- 
tured in the cruellest manner, he was im- 
prisoned in the Conciergerie, where he 
was secured in the manner illustrated in 
the print above mentioned. In this posi- 
tion he was kept for three months. The 
horrible cruelty of his treatment will be 
understood, when it is added that the con- 
duct of his case was in the hands of his 
original persecutor, the seigneur against 
whose tyranny he had appealed to the 
king. This person also presided at the 
trial, scandalous even in those days of 
partiality, at which Brunel had to answer 
for his crime. The sentence pronounced 
against the prisoner, who was not per- 
mitted to utter one word in his defence, 
was of incredible severity. It is repro- 
duced in the book, and runs : — 

“The court, the princes and peers 
therein in session, doing justice on the 
accusation of the said Jean Brunel, duly 
attainted and convicted of the crime of 
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lése-majesté, divine and human, in the 
first degree, for the very naughty, very 
abominable, and very detestable parricide 
committed on the person of the king ; and 
in atonement condemns the said Brunel 
to do amende honorable before the prin- 
cipal door of the Church of Paris, whither 
he will be led and conducted in a tumbril, 
clothed in his shirt only, holding a lighted 
candle of wax of the weight of two pounds ; 
and there, on his knees, to say and declare 
that, naughtily and proditoriously, he com- 
mitted the said very naughty and very 
abominable parricide, and did wound the 
king with a blow of a knife in his right 
side, whereof he repents and asks pardon 
of God, of the king, of justice; this being 
done, he shall be led and conducted in the 
said tumbril to the Place de la Gréve, 
and, on a scaffold there erected, torn with 
burning pincers on his breast, arms, thighs, 
and legs, his right hand, holding the knife 
with which he committed the said parri- 
cide, to be burnt in a fire of sulphur, and 
on the places where he has been torn with 
the pincers there shall be thrown melted 
lead, boiling oil, burning resin, tar, wax 
and sulphur melted together. His body 
shall then be pulled asunder and dismem 

bered by four horses, and shall afterwards 
be burned to ashes, and the ashes shall be 
scattered to the winds.” 

A second clause provided for the razing 
to the ground of the house in which the 
prisoner was born. 

“ Sir,” said Brunel, when he had listened 
to this terrible sentence, “itis well. I 
have deserved this. But to you, what 
justice shall be meted “ut? For it cannot 
be that your crimes, of which this trial 
and this sentence are the least, can in 
justice be permitted to pass unpunished. 
No, wicked, wicked man; there shall be 
justice, if not to you, to your children or 
your children’s children. I have a son 
and you have ason. Justice shall be one 
day.” 

To this menace the president answered 
by ordering the prisoner to be tortured, 
with torture ordinary and extraordinary, 
as the pretext of discovering whether he 
had any accomplices. After which the 
sentence was executed in all its horrible 
details. 

The book also relates that the son of 
Brunel to escape persecution changed his 
name to that of Lebrun. 

The name of the man who had brought 
Brunel to his fearful end was Maillart. 
This signature stands, to his eternal dis- 
grace, at the foot of the sentence quoted 
above. 
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From this Maillart the De la Licterie 
family —so says the Almanac de Gotha 
— descends. 

Does this throw any light on the mys- 
tery of the case of Mr. Notary Lebrun? 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE CONVENT OF HELFTA., 


BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 


THE great ideals of the world save 
themselves by strange disguises. Though 
the advance of progress threaten their ex- 
istence, and the crash of upheaval ruin 
their very elements, none the less they 
perpetuate themselves in unsuspected 
Shelter. If to-day we see religion mask 
itself as devotion to humanity, it is but 
the reversal of the great masquerade of 
the Middle Ages, when whatever impulse 
of good-will to man was destined to sur- 
vive assumed for safety’s sake the garb of 
the Church. Benevolence, science, logic, 
oe perp and all the arts put on the 

ood and cowl. And the time came when 
love also entered religion. Indeed, the 
convent was the one safe place of refuge 
in a struggling, dark, chaotic world —a 
world for which centuries of careful nur- 
ture had ill-fitted the delicate sentiment of 
love. The Middle Ages had existed, one 
might say, for its development. Durin 
the century succeeding the invention o 
the Immaculate Conception (1134), the 
cultus of the Virgin-became dominant in 
the Church, and, pari passu, the position 
of women grew nobler in the world — was, 
indeed, elevated and spiritualized to a 
dangerous artificial beauty. Then a thou- 
sand devices were discovered to hide from 
the yet imperfect man and woman the 
brutality of the one and the meanness of 
the other. The courts of love, where no 
husband might be the lover of his wife, 
the gross and strained devotion of the 


' Minnesingers, the worship of Mary and 


the saints, were expedients unreal or ugly 
in themselves, but they imposed on mere 
brutish passion a beautiful sentiment of 
reverence and service. For they showed 
the woman beloved as a creature aloof and 
apart, separated from the disenchantment 
of possession by the distance of heaven 
or the barriers of earth. Thus through 
the Middle Ages love grew and flour- 
ished ; a plant delicate yet and scarcely 
acclimatized, but watered and tended and 
sheltered. Without this care it could not 
grow, being still young and not well-rooted. 
Then in the thirteenth century a terrible 
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convulsion disturbed the world, and the 
fate of all tender, exquisite things hung 
for a while in awful balance. For in that 
eventful century, which rounds the old 
world and begins the new, the long-gather- 
ing jealousy of pope and emperor burst 
into a fearful storm. The tempest of over 
twenty years which destroyed the empire 
of the house of Hohenstaufen left Rome, 
though victorious, none the less a prey to 
her own champion, Charles of Anjou. 
For three years he would not suffer the 
election of a pope, holding the keys of 
Peter in his unrelaxing clutches ; and even 
when the papal see was nominally filled, 
the Angevine adventurer guided its coun- 
sels oan prompted its decrees. Thus one 
shipwreck engulfed both papacy and em- 
pire, nor coulll any foresee that from those 
wrecks far nobler vessels should be built. 
The hierarchic and feudal order of things 
had fallen, and the spirit of law and fed- 
eration was yet unknown. All over 
Europe spread darkness and confusion ; 
Rome was paralyzed, France crazed with 
superstition and communistic panic, Italy 
a mere disorganized prey for the next 
comer; and Germany, most piteous of all,. 
with the convert’s earnestness and the 
loyalty of a serf, not yet fit for the sudden 
withdrawal of the hierarchy and feudalism 
to which she clung for support, Germany 
reeled heavily. It seemed that the end of 
the world was at hand ; and truly, in this 
terrible interregnum, the whole fabric of 
the Middle Ages fell crashing into ruin. 
Now that the courts of love were wasted, 
his tournaments battle-fields, his minstrels 
shouting battle cries, what had become of 
love? Where should his ladies, sung so 
long and honored, look for their knights ?: 
They are gone to fight for God and the 
king; they are gone far away, but no. 
longer to the Holy Sepulchre; they are 
gone to ravage and ruin distant cities, or- 
to lay low the power of Rome. Man 
never return; some after years — ten, fif- 
teen, twenty years —come home again, 
tanned and grey, swearing troopers, whose 
talk is all of battle, whose camp jests and 
lewd stories fall like filth into the pure 
fountain of a woman’s soul, What knight 
is this for a delicate lady to love! She 
must change the very nature of her love 
if this shall satisfy her heart. The. frail 
ideal nourished so long with care and 
patience, must die, so it seems. But as 
in ancient reg nds, where satyrs. pursue 
a pure nymph, gaining hold upon her, 
stretching out their hands for the prize, to 
find them empty, to find her out of reach, 
safe in the inviolable greenness of the 
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laurel, even so the tender spirit of love, 
with one violent effort, set itself beyond 
the lusts of the imbruted world, sheltered, 
transformed into the mystical love of God. 

A natural impulse was given to religion 
by the divisions and disasters of society. 
Several influences combined to force this 
ardent, heightened faith into mysticism. 
Frequent crusades had familiarized the 
sincerest Catholics with the habits and 
doctrines of the mystical East; and the 
influence of Oriental on Western civiliza- 
tion had another channel through the Ara- 
bian commentaries on Aristotle, perme- 
ated with Alexandrian ideas ; while in the 
monasteries the books of the so-called 
Dionysius gave form to a mystical senti- 
ment cherished by the retired and event- 
less life of religion. Thus the knight 
from his captors or his captives, the 
scholar from his studies, the monk from 
his perusal of the most popular of saintly 
authors, might all become imbued with a 
like spirit. Throughout the West there 
spread, partially indeed, and not to all 
alike, a scorn of science and understand- 
ing, and a sense of mystery, an aspiration 
to ecstasy, a desire to merge all personality 
in the infinite. Such influences did not 
create, they did but direct the movement. 
They were —as M. Vacheroff has shown 
us —a source of inspiration, a reserve of 
tradition for a natural instinct which, even 
without them, must have satisfied itself. 
Owing partly to these semi-religious in- 
fluences, partly to the external condition 
of affairs, the movement — which might 
have established another school of Alex- 
andria, might have believed in astrology 
or the philosopher’s stone, might have 
merely ended in jugglery and witchcraft 
— instead of this became a school for vis- 
ionaries and ecstatics. How strong the 
movement was may be inferred by the 
length of its duration, and by our finding 
in its ranks not merely hysteric virgin 
saints, not merely the two priors of St. 
Victor, not merely the poetic Suso, the 
fervid Ruysbrock, the contemplative 
Tauler, but the wide intellect of Albertus 
Magnus, the strength of Eckhart, the 
practical wisdom of Gerson. 

The doctrines of Neoplatonism, re- 
ceived through the medium of a saint, 
were translated into another sense by men 
of less intellect and stronger affections 
than the Alexandrines. Science is little 
to these later mystics, the inward spring 
of peace is much; they question with 
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seek to unite themselves not only with 
the abstract wisdom, but with a supreme 
love. For ecstasy is to them the ars 
amandi, and to them the one thing need- 
ful not intelligence but feeling. ‘“ Amor 
oculus est,” says Richard of St. Victor, 
“et amare videre est.” To behold with 
this eye the things that are hidden from 
earthly vision; to die to the world, in 
order to live to Christ; to lose one’s soul ; 
to drown self, conscience, reason, virtue, 
feeling, in a flood of ecstasy, this had be- 
come the ambition of the nobler spirits of 
the world. 

In this apotheosis of ecstasy, this con- 
tagion of love, the feminine element natu- 
rally predominated. The movement, 
which the gracious and pathetic figure of 
Elizabeth of Hungary announced, was to 
be above all a movement of women. Far 
beyond the glory of Eckhart and Gerson, 
above the eminence of thinker and teacher, 
shone, in this strange hierarchy of dream- 
ers, the beatitude of the visionary and 
prophetess. Prophets of God some, oth- 
ers prophets of evil; so the Church de- 
cided. But itis hard to divide the spir- 
itual abnegation of Bridget, of Catherine, 
of the two German Elizabeths, of Mechtild 
of Magdeburg, Gertrude and Mechtild 
von Hackeborn, from the heresy which 
declared that to the soul lost in God the 
sins of the body are as naught. That 
heresy is but the others’ holiness pushed 
to its logical consequence. 

The saints were chiefly women — wom- 
en of vague, imperious, unsatisfied emo- 
tion, sick of a world given over to rapine, 
interdict, and siaughter, where no choice 
was left between disloyalty and damna- 
tion; women young and active, living for 
the most part the passive, temperate, event- 
less life of the convent ; women who im- 
posed on themselves long fasts and vigils, 
whose tender flesh was Tented with the 
stone flags of the cell where they would 
lie of winter nights for penance, and torn 
with the lashings of the self-inflicted 
scourge. In this life no hope for them; 
in this world no love, no happiness, no 
possession. As starving people dream 
of delicious feasts and banquets, they 
found in a vision the things withheld from 
them awake. 

Amor rapit, unit, satisfacit. The prac- 
tical Gerson lets fall the fiery phrase. 
Each of these virgin visionaries had said 
as much. Open the books of their exer- 
cises, their revelations; the dusty pages 


Bonaventura not doctrine but desire, not | exhale a violence and tenderness of pas- 
the human mind but heavenly grace. Not/sion that the Minnesingers never caught, 
| the troubadours never felt, in their earthly 
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singing. For these saintly visions are all 
of love —love which ravishes ; nay, love 
which drowns, annihilates, swallows up. 
Love in a dream, and yet the one real 
thing in a cramped and narrow life; love 
which fills every interstice and cranny of 
a void and aching heart; love unseen, un- 
touched, unheard, for which the visionary 
waits hour by hour, in an anguish of 
tense devotion, waits till the muttered mo- 
notony of her prayers, the fixed, unvaried 
straining of her eyes, shall have lulled 
the body to a death-like trance, shall set 
free the soul to show her the mirage of 
her own unsatisfied desire. 

Throughout the thirteenth century Thu- 
ringia continued the centre and strong- 
hold of German sanctity. The life of St. 
Elizabeth at the Wartburg had gone up 
from its midst like a purifying altar-flame 
to heaven. When she died in 1231, hun- 
dreds of men and women came in tears 
to honor the wasted body wrapped in its 
worn Franciscan cloak, lying dead in the 
poor little house at Marbarg. From the 
memory of her life, from the pilgrimages 
to her tomb, a tradition and ideal of saint- 
liness spread among the people. Fifteen 
years later, it was in Thuringia that the 
pope found his champion. Even his op- 
pression, and the defeat and death of that 
ill-starred defender of the faith, did little 
to abate the popular ardor. 

The convent of Rodardesdorf, near Eis- 
leben, and the great princely convent of 
Quedlinburg, gave an especial religious 
distinction to Thuringia; but not until 
about the year 1234, when the rich and 
noble Freiherr von Hackeborn of Helfta 
placed at Rodardesdorf his little five-year- 
old daughter Gertrude, was the die cast 
which decided the specially illustrious 
future of that house. Rodardesdorf was 
a convent of Cistercians, a thoughtful and 
peaceful place. The little Gertrude was 
happy there. She was a serious and 
earnest child, “not content,” says the 
chronicle, “with childish innocence, but, 
even when a babe, gifted with a constant 
gravity and prudence of demeanor.” In- 
deed, that childish head was troubled with 
many things, for the little girl was pas- 
sionately eager to learn all that came in 
her way; science, liberal arts, grammar, 
theology. So-that she became no less 
honored for her acquirements than be- 
loved for her docility and modesty of 
bearing. 

But the convent was to acquire another 
infant saint. The mother of Gertrude 
again visited the convent, and on one 
occasion brought with her her younger 
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daughter, Mechtild, then seven years of 
age, and as many years younger than her 
sister, “They came for honest diver- 
sion,” says the chronicle, probably to see 
little Gertrude, and certainly with no 
thought of leaving Mechtild behind. But 
the child was so delighted with the strange 
place, the large rooms, the little cells, the 
chapel with its altar lights, the children 
in the garden, the nuns, who made much 
of her, that she declared she would will- 
ingly remain there forever. Nor would 
she leave, though her mother bade her 
come. Then the sisters, delighted with so 
much holiness in one so young, instantly 
beseeched the mother to leave her little 
girl in their company for a while, and to 
this she consented. Poor mother, did no 
pang go through her heart when the con- 
vent doors shut on both her children? It 
was forever; no prayers, no commands, 
could bring her back her wilful, loving, 
eager little Mechtild any more, for the 
“Vita” relates, “after this holy and 
blessed embrace her parents could never 
withdraw her from that place for all the 
caresses and endearments that they knew 
how to make.” With bruised ties and 
bleeding hearts the career of saintliness 
begins. “Only he,” runs the Scripture 
that child would often hear, “‘ that hateth 
father and mother can become my disci- 
le.’ 

Of the daily routine of life in the con- 
vent we may gain an idea from Abelard’s 
directions to the nuns of the Paraclete, 
and, setting against the difference of date 
the difference of culture in the two coun- 
tries, we may not unfairly suppose the 
Thuringian Cistericans of 1250 to have 
followed much the same rule of life as the 
Benedictines of Heloise adopted a century 
earlier. 

According to the code of Abelard the 
convent was divided into six functions, all 
alike subject to the direction of the ab- 
bess. The sacristan was responsible for 
the convent treasury; she kept the keys, 
and had the care of the church plate and 
sacred vessels ; and it was her duty to set 
the virgin sisters to prepare the wafers 
for the host, which must not be made by 
widows. The chantress taught singing 
and reading, had care of the choir and of 
the library, to which she was expected to 
add by copying and illuminating manu- 
scripts. The head of the infirmary had 
charge of the sick. Another sister was 
mistress of the wardrobe, and responsible 
not only for all the spinning, weaving, and 
sewing necessary for the convent, but also 
for the tanning and cobbling. The cel- 
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larer had in her charge the wines for the 
altar and the sick, the provisioning of the 
table, and the management of whatever 
the convent possessed in orchards and 
garden land, flocks and herds and hives, 
trout streams and mills. Lastly, the door- 
keeper, who was especially chosen for 
courteous manners, judgment, and trust- 
worthiness, was responsible for the keep- 
ing of the gate, the entertainment of 
guests, and the distribution of hospitality. 

Life in the convent was not hard, but 
monotonous, eventless beyond description 
—a perpetual alternation of broken sleep, 
repeated tasks, and prayer. Inthe middle 
of the night the sisters rose for matins, 
and, the office over, trooped back through 
the darkness to the dormitory. There 
they slept till lauds, which are sung at the 
break of day ; in summer, when lauds are 
early, the sisters slept again till prime. 
At prime they left the dormitory, having 
first washed their hands, and taking their 
books repaired to the cloister to read and 
sing until the office should begin. Service 
over, they all assembled in the chapter- 
house, where a lesson out of the ‘* Martyr- 
ology” was read to them and expounded. 
On leaving the chapter each nun was sent 
to fulfil her allotted task — singing or sew- 
ing, nursing or baking — until the hour of 
tierce, when mass was said. They then 
resumed their work till noon, the sixth 
hour, which was the convent dinner-time, 
except on fast-days, when it was postponed 
till nones, or in Lent, when nothing was 
eaten till after vespers at four. The con- 
vent fare was simple and spare. Save for 
the sick, no wine; stale bread of coarse 
flour ; roots and greens, and at discretion of 
the abbess a portion of unflavored meat on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sundays. From 
the autumn equinox till Easter, on account 
of the shortness of the days, this one meal 
was considered sufficient for all save the 
infirm. 

After dinner, in summer-time, the sis- 
ters slept till nones; in the two hours 
between that office and vespers they were 
set to finish their task, but at four the 
day’s work was done. Between the spring 
and autumn equinoxes the sisters were 
permitted a light refreshment after ves- 
pers. It was the only time when fruit 
might be eaten. This light supper over, 
compline began. Then they all sought 
the dormitory again. On Saturday even- 


ings they were a little later, as then the 
sisters were enjoined to purify them- 
selves —that is to say, to wash their 
hands and feet, a function which the ab- 
bess or lay sisters were specially directed 
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to supervise. This done, they slept till 
the midnight matin-bell should clang them 
from their beds. 

Out of such a life of dreary monotony, 
the same task day by day, or another ex- 
actly like it, the same prayer, the same 
lesson, always of saints and martyrs ; out 
of this life of forced privation, this half- 
starved life of chants and broken dreams, 
who can wonder that visions, mysteries, 
scandals, witchcraft (uop97 wia), continually 
arose. The two little children prospered 
in the convent which was at first merely a 
school for them, and an excellent school. 
Gertrude, the silent, studious, ambitious 
scholar, found there more books and better 
teachers than she could have had at home; 
and, so long as her soul was set on learn- 
ing and studying, the homage paid her as 
a child set apart for God only served as a 
spur to her ambition. “She ever would 
increase her natural beauty of soul by 
saintly customs, adding to it the splendor 
and the sweetness of all manner of flowered 
virtues, so that she should be more pleas- 
ing in the eyes of every one,” says the 
chronicle in which after her death the 
nuns of Helfta embalmed her virtues. 
But while little Gertrude labored so hard 
to make herself desirable, Mechtild, quite 
simply and without effort, won all hearts 
to herself. Although she was not so 
learned nor so grave as her sister, though 
once she had told a lie (the one lie of her 
life), boasting to her companions that she 
had seen a thief in the court, where thief 
was none; though, judging from a later 
vision, she had sometimes looked back 
from the plough and longed for her moth- 
er’s love; ay, though no early holiness 
had, as with Gertrude, foretold the saint, 
and only after her entrance to the convent 
had manifested itself in her; despite all 
this, Mechtild was the loved one. While 
Gertrude in the library was toiling hard at 
grammar that her mind might be worthy 
of God and the love of her companions, 
Mechtild standing in the garden was sur- 
rounded with listeners, hanging on the 
words of her fanciful allegories as she 
expounded the message of God. While 
Gertrude was making extracts from the 
fathers and compiling treasuries of Scrip- 
ture to help the souls of the sisterhood, 
Mechtild, like a little mother, was going 
among the sick, speaking, ministering to 
each, giving help and comfort to all in 
affliction. As they grew older it was still 
the same — Gertrude putting her soul into 
her studies, Mechtild into her life; Ger- 
trude absorbed and wise, with no one 
friend preferred to any other, Mechtild 
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every one’s darling, beset with every one’s 
confidences “to the impediment of the 
sweet quiet of her soul;” Gertrude the 
humanist, Mechtild the human. 
So far all was right and fair. Each 
child naturally selected the education 
fitted to its wants, and became wise or 
loving as the need was. But when they 
came to full girlhood they did not quit 
this school whose teaching they had out- 
grown. These girls were, since their 
childhood, cloistered nuns dedicated to 
God. But only when their childhood was 
over could they appreciate the meaning of 
their vow. To Mechtild it did not greatly 
matter; her life in the world might have 
been fuller and richer, in the convent it 
was not wasted. She was so easily inter- 
ested in others, so gifted to soothe the 
sick and suffering, so naturally humble 
and unselfish, that even the consciousness 
of sanctity could not injure her nature ; in 
her visions, even, she rarely announces 
her own glory. It is Gertrude that she 
sees in the bosom of the Father, and she 
hears the divine voice proclaim, “ Ger- 
trude is far greater than this Mechtild.” 
More often her visions are messages of 
consolation to those she has pitied and 
labored for awake. She sees the dead 
baby of a certain sorrowing mother clad 
in scarlet and gold, and greatly glorified 
in heaven. She beholds God. and the 
Virgin standing by the bed of one of the 
sisters who is sick unto death. Or else 
her visions are tender and poetic fancies. 
She sees the Father giving all the saints 
to drink of the fountain of mercy. She 
sees the heart of God burning like alamp; 
or, again, she beholds the sacred rose that 
blooms in the heart of God; or, lastly, her 
visions supply the needs of her maimed 
and stinted life. Kneeling on the floor of 
her cell, this loving women with no natu- 
ral ties often sees God come to her as a 
little child of five years old, and in a 
dream God gives her his love, at last, to 
be her mother, “to care for her and lead 
her as a mother her child.” Or she 
dreams, this woman with her love of color 
and beauty, of beautiful women in splendid 
raiment. Mary comes to her in a gown 
the color of air, sewn all over with tiny 
flowers of gold, and embroidered round 
the neck and sleeves with the holy mono- 
gram of Jesus. Or she comes in a pale 
green cloak, latticed over with gold, with 
the head of Christ in every lattice. St. 
Catherine of Alexandria appears in dull 
crimson, covered over with gold embroi- 
dery of little wheels, fastened at the breast 
with a clasp of two meeting hands of gold. 





Christ appears young and beautiful, in 
rose-colored silk, stiff with gold and jew- 
els, “yet not to be thrown away because 
so heavy, but rather ennobled,” as the 
soul with the heavy gems of grief. Or 
she sees the least saint in Paradise, a 
youth of middle height, wonderfully lovely, 
most fair of face, his hair crisply curling, 
of a color between green and white, clad 
allin green. Never, out of Meister Ste- 
fan’s pictures, were there such deep 
colors, such quaintly patterned gowns and 
mantles, such jewels and embroideries, as 
figure in the visions of this poor little 
sallow saint, asleep herself in her darned 
serge and yellowed linen, and always clad, 
by ter own choice, in the worst clothes 
of the convent, torn and patched in all 
corners. 

The real dangers of mysticism have lit- 
tle power over a soul so sweet and naive 
as this. But it was otherwise with Ger- 
trude. She was a woman of passionate 
intensity of imagination, of an ever-active 
and ambitious mind. During her child-, 
hood this had been wisely exercised in 
study. Had she gone then into the world 
life and learning would have employed it 
for her. Had she been a secular sister 
like Catherine of Siena, a wandering 
preacher and prophetess like Mechtild of 
Magdeburg, or an avowedly learned and 
reforming abbess, like Heloise or Teresa, 
she would, perhaps, have been most useful 
and happiest of all. But, when she grew 
up, when she perceived the real aim of her 
cloistered life, her learning became odious 
to her. What had the vain lore of this 
world to do with the appointed spouse of 
Christ? “While this virgin was continu- 
ing the study of the humanities,” relates 
the “ Vita,” “she became aware that this 
study was a region too remote from the 
similitude of Christ, perceiving that too 
hungrily she had longed after human learn- 
ing, for which reason she had not until 
that moment disposed her heart to receive 
divine illumination. She knew then (and 
not without passionate sighs coming from 
the heart) that until this time she had 
been deprived both of the consolations 
and of the illuminations of divine wisdom, 
since she had remained intent on human 
things.” 

A terrible conflict, a terrible tempta- 
tion. With Gertrude’s earnest nature 
there could be but one end. She cut off 
from her the hungry and passionate love 
of human learning as she would have cut 
off a limb or plucked out an eye to enter, 
maimed but holy, into paradise. With 
tears, and anguish, and bitter agony of 
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prayer, she maimed her soul; but not 
always does the mutilated member heal. 
Woe to those whom nature punishes for 
their temerity with mortification, with 
numb and creeping death. 

Now that Gertrude had, of her own 
will, shut off from herself all her former 
means of progress and employment, how 
should she spend her time? She was 
not, like Mechtild, by nature a sick nurse 
and a confidant; she had not, like Mech- 
tild, a beautiful voice which she could cul- 
tivate for the service of God; and to her 
dominant, eager nature it was necessary 
to do something and to do it better than 
any one else. The one remnant of all 
her studies which she permitted herself 
was the translation of Latin prayers into 
German for the benefit of more ignorant 
sisters, and at this she would persevere 
the whole day long. But this often re- 
peated, almost mechanical employment 
could not fill her mind, could open no 
vista to herambition. There was, indeed, 
gnly one road that she could follow; all 
the circumstances of her life converged to 
the same vanishing-point. 

When she remembered, in the long va- 
cant hours of sleeping or copying, the 
books she used to read, what thoughts 
would they naturally suggest to her? She 
had, we may be sure, read no books that 
would give her visions of the world out- 
side — poems of Virgil the magician, or 
the Minnesingers. To her the humanities 
were themselves books of theology; the 
writings of the fathers of the Church, a 
tract of St. Bonaventura’s, it may be, or 
one of the sermons of Eckhart or of Al- 
bertus Magnus (then at the prime of their 
renown), certainly the works of Dionysius 
Areopagitus. What would they have 
taught her, these books which she had 
given up to imitate the lowliness of Christ? 
They told her, one and all, how much 
more desirable was feeling than reason, 
ecstasy than care for others, faith than 
works; how far above all natural tender- 
ness of human charity was the virtus in- 
Jusa, the theological virtue, the love of 
God. Every hour of her life must have 
repeated the lesson. The eight offices of 
the day, the lesson from the “ Martyrol- 
ogy,” which was all the food this hungry 
and active mind was given to fast upon; 
the daily task of copying prayers; the 
long, weary misery of being no one, in no 
true position, —all these things must have 
spoken to this earnest, self-preoccupied 
Gertrude, who had toiled so long to make 
herself pleasing in the eyes of every one. 
And now, knowing so well what was nec- 
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essary, would she not strive in prayer for 
this ‘last, dearest gift? Would she not 
set herself to learn this one — need- 
ful? Most likely she had not long to 
pray, nor ever consciously began to learn, 
before the gift was granted, the science 
acquired, the strong mind weakened and 
perverted, the student an ecstatic. 

From that first moment of vision the 
fame of Gertrude grew so high and so 
rapidly, that when in 1251 the abbess of 
Rodardesdorf expired, this girl-ecstatic of 
nineteen was elected her successor. It 
is strange that the duties of her new posi- 
tion, the great responsibilities of so fa- 
mous a convent, did not draw her from 
her visions ; but the influence of the time 
was strong, and the abbess of Rodardes- 
dorf was beset by no imperious need for 
reform. There was no cleansing work of 
righteousness to be performed in that 
well-ordered house of high-born, mystical 
ladies. All that Gertrude could do was, 
seven years after her nomination, when 
the springs of Rodardesdorf dried up, to 
remove the convent to her own castle of 
Helfta, an act which naturally increased 
her own position in the convent, and trip- 
led her glory of abbess, benefactress, and 
ecstatic. Gertrude, however, was not the 
only saint in Helfta. Besides her sister, 
the sweet, fanciful St. Mechtild, there 
was Gertrude the Nun,* sometimes con- 
founded with the abbess, who in all prob- 
ability wrote the concluding book of the 
“Vita,” certainly finished after St. Ger- 
trude’s death. The two daughters of the 
Count of Mansfeld were also professed 
in the conyent, and were gifted disciples 
of its mystical doctrines. Sophia spent 
her life in enriching the already valuable 
library of Helfta, and Elizabeth painted, 
probably in the chapel. 

In 1265 the convent, already the high 
school of ecstasy in the north of Ger- 
many, received a more famous woman than 
any of these. This was Mechtild of Mag- 
deburg, the great Beguine prophetess of 


* Herr Preger, notwithstanding the authorities of 
other scholars, and the entire tradition of the Church, 
maintains the Gertruden-buch to be the work not of 
Gertrude von Hackeborn, but of a certain Gertrude the 
Nun, living at the same time in the same convent. He 
also, in an argument of great ingenuity, separates 
Mechtild the chantress from our Mechtild von Hacke- 
born, to whom, however, he leaves the authorship of 
her works ; but as in the Venetian edition of the ** Vita ’’ 
(1583 and 1605), I find the words ** Now Gertrude, with 
her sister Mechtild the chantress, managed all the 
affairs of the convent,’’ with constant indications of the 
identity of Gertrude the abbess and Gertrude the saint, 
and as Lansperg, their earliest chronicler, expressly 
states them both to be the daughters of the Graf von 
Hackeborne, I have decided in this matter not to ac- 
cept the dictate of a scholar to whom all students of 
the subject must remain indebted. 





























the thirteenth century, whose earnest faith 
and flashing, passionate eloquence, whose 
songs, inspired with a wild, strange ten- 
derness, whose life of hardship and ad- 
veature for the love of Christ, render her 
one of the noblest and most endearing 
figures of her age. She chose Helfta to 
be the home of her declining years, and 
added another glory to the convent of St. 
Gertrude and St. Mechtild. 

Such a house, it may be supposed, did 
not exhaust the spiritual energies of a na- 
ture so full of force and so ambitious as 
that of its young abbess. Her surround- 
ings were but an added incentive to her 
climbing soul. She worked hard, it is 
true, aided by her sister Mechtild. Every 
day she visited the infirmary and saw that 
the sick were well and cleanly treated. 
She ruled her nuns with thought and care ; 
but when the hours of leisure came, the 
many daily periods set apart for prayer 
and meditation, then her old ecstasy over- 
powered her with a strength and vividness 
the more forcible for the obstacles it had 
to overcome. More passionate, more per- 
sonal, become her relations as she lies 
abandoned to trance and vision in the 
arms of the spiritual lover. So strong, so 
hot, so fierce, so tender, are the words that 
fall from her lips, that we cannot hear 
them now unmoved. Ah me! what vain, 
fruitless, and impious passion, this dream- 
ing love of the saint for a dream! 

It was not until nine years after the be- 
stowal of the “ singular grace of divine fa- 
miliarity,” says the “ Vita,” that Gertrude 
wrote down the description of her visions. 
But the visions, themselves recorded in 
the five books of her revelations, seem to 
have begun almost immediately after her 
renunciation of human learning. “ From 
that time she began to hold as vile all vis- 
ible and external things, and verily not 
without a cause, for from that time the 
Lord opened to her the ways of Mount 
Zion, a place of joy and consolation. Leav- 
ing the study of grammar, in which she 
was greatly instructed, she turned to the- 
ology, that is to say, Holy Scripture and 
the lives of the saints, using them with 
infinite diligence.” 

And soon the saint herself began to 
speak from the mount, in her own lan- 
guage. None of the tender consolations 
and quaintly pictured fancies of Mechtild 
arehere. The revelations of Gertrude are 
the passionate ambition, the activity, the 
emotion of a crushed and violent nature 
forced into an unnatural channel. Tragic 
and miserable spectacle; the strong pas- 
sion, the earnest will so sorely wanted in 
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the world outside, are spent vainly, vilely, 
in inducing an enervating and terrible dis- 
ease. The saint grows weaker as her 
visions increase in force; her mind, 
warped and broken, can bend but one way. 
And that way is towards inertia, madness, 
and annihilation. An old tale, oft-repeated, 
yet needed, perhaps, in these days of mes- 
merism and spiritual séances. Anold tale, 
well known to the yogis of India, to the 
monks and nuns ff medizval Europe, to 
all who have deliberately made themselves 
the victims of catalepsy and hysteria. For 
deliberately they did it. Many of the re- 
ceipts have come down to us ; the absolute 
cessation from practical affairs, the empti- 
ness of mind and heart; the regulated 
diet, neither too little nor too much; the 
lack of sleep; the quiet, which no joy or 
woe of others may disturb, when, seated 
or kneeling in his cell, at an hour when 
digestion is well over, sighing lugubriously 
in deep, regular sighs, the eyes are fixed 
on one point too high or too low for per- 
fect comfort, the arms are to beat the 
breast in monotonous routine, as Gerson 
and other mystical doctors prescribe, until 
a heavy trance involves the body, until the 
brain becomes deranged by this appalling 
and stultifying monotony, and creeping 
death or madness ends the vision. 


It happened once [says the ‘‘ Vita ’’] that by 
reason of sickness, Gertrude was prevented 
from attending vespers; and, longing for these 
and feeling sick at heart, she turned to the 
Lord and said, ‘‘O my Master, were it not 
more praiseworthy that I should now be sing- 
ing in the choir with my other companions 
and hearing the prayers and the other regular 
exercises than to be lying in this weakness, 
in which I consume in negligence so many 
hours? To which he answered, ‘‘Oh, dost 
thou believe the bridegroom holds his bride 
less dear, when he stayeth at home to taste the 
familiarity of his domestic pleasure, than when 
he glories to lead her forth, well adorned, 
before the gaze of the crowd?” from which 
speech she understood that, in the divine ser- 
vice, the soul appears as a bride going forth; 
but, when heavily laden with a infirmi- 
ties, then as a bride sleeping in the secret 
chamber; for the more that man is weak, 
shorn of all pleasures of the sense, destitute 
and impotent, the more is he made to delight 
in the Lord. 


Such a theory was naturally productive 
of fasts and vigils, nor, if the favor of her 
Lord depended on the sickness of her 
body, could it ever have been far from 
this poor ailing and anemic girl. A re- 
volting amount of suffering is naively and 
incidentally revealed in her works of 
spiritual grace. Scarce a chapter but 
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opens, “ Being again sorely weak from 
want of sustenance,” “ Lying again in bed 
helpless with sickness,” “Being sorely 
oppressed with a burning of the liver,” or 
with some similar avowal of the connec- 
tion between her revelations and the weak- 
ness of her health. Often she piteously 
implores the Lord to restore her to her 
former soundness and well-being, but the 
answer is always the same. “ Thy sick- 
ness is a dance and a festival for me,” re- 
sponds the celestial spouse ; nor ever is 
there any hope given her of a cessation to 
her pain. In her wandering senses the 
poor tormented saint dimly guessed that 
her spiritual gifts depended on the utter 
prostration of her body and her mind. 

The spectacle of her suffering convinced 
the whole convent of Gertrude’s sanctity. 
They believed her in daily communication 
with their unseen Head. It was natural, 
therefore, that they should bring their sor- 
rows to her and entreat her intercession, 
as men ask a minister to counsel the king, 
or a steward to remedy the carelessness 
of the absent master, or a favored mis- 
tress to beg that, for her love’s sake, a 
piece of justice may be granted that other- 
wise were withheld. It was natural, also, 
that Gertrude should believe herself capa- 
ble of guiding the will of God ; natural 
that the strange vanity of the visionary 
and the hysteric should obscure the eyes 
of her mind, and lead her further on the 
- she had chosen. After visions, mira- 
cles. 

To the latter-day sceptic, the marvels 
which procured the canonization of Ger- 
trude are such natural trifles that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine they could ever have filled 
a whole countryside with rapture and 
thanksgiving. A sudden downfall of rain 
the ceasing of a shower, the finding of a 
needle — such are her miracles. But hear 
with what pomp and circumstance the 
chronicler narrates them. 


One evening when the nuns had finished 
supper, they went into the court to finish a 
certain piece of work that they were set to do, 
and it happened that at this time the sun still 
shone, notwithstanding that in the sky there 
were several clouds which threatened rain; 
wherefore she, sighing, began heartily to con- 
verse with the Lord, I hearing all she said, as 
follows: ‘*O Lord God, Creator of every- 
thing, I do not wish that thou, as if compelled, 
should obey the will of me unworthy; none 
the less would it be very dear to me, uf pleas- 
ing to thee, if thy most liberal goodness 
shouldst prevail against thine honest justice 
to retard a little, for my sake, this rain. None 
the less, thy will be done.’’? She said these 
latter words resigning herself into the hands 


of God, not thinking of aught but the fulfil- 
ment of his good pleasure; a marvellous thing 
it must certainly be accounted, that scarcely 
had she finished speaking when lightning, 
thunder, and great drops of rain burst forth 
with great fury; for which cause, moved with 
pity for the other sisters, she remained alto- 
gether filled with fear, and again she said to 
the Lord, ‘‘ Let thy goodness, O most clement 
God, last at least so long as while we finish 
our appointed task.’? At these words the 
most clement God, to show how in everything 
he was pleased to grant her prayer, held up 
the rain until the nuns had finished the task 
they were at work upon; which done, they 
returned to the convent, and scarcely had they 
reached the gate when there began a tempest 
of rain and thunder and lightning, so that 
some of the sisters who had lingered behind 
could not enter the door before they were 
soaked to the skin. 


Gertrude was the saint of the convent, 
and yet her ambition cannot have been 
wholly realized. She, who ever since her 
childhood had labored hard to acquire 
“all manner of flowered virtues in order 
to please the eyes of every one,” she, the 
favored of God, was nevertheless in the 
convent less beloved than simple Mech- 
tild. The fact is revealed unconsciously 
in every page of her life, in all the nu- 
merous revelations when God declares 
that, notwithstanding the convent’s suf- 
frage, Gertrude is greater than Mechtild. 
And greater she was — more passionate, 
strong, and earnest, suffering anguish 
and burning with great desires that her 
sweet and happy sister could not conceive. 
Love was necessary to her, love and ap- 
probation, They were the very food of 
her soul. Reading side by side her rev- 
elations and her life, one easily compre- 
hends how in proportion as she failed to 
gain the love and tenderness of her com- 
panions, her visions become erotic and 
passionate. To give such a nature re- 
spect, esteem, awe, as a reward for its 
sacrifice, is in bitterest truth to give a 
stone to the child crying for bread. Ger- 
trude being hungry dreamed of a feast; 
phantasmal banquets which nourish not, 
but madden. 

As time went on, Gertrude transferred 
all her earnestness, all her powers of feel- 
ing, from the outer world to this dream- 
born inner life. Censorious, abstracted, 





caring little for physical suffering, she 
was tender and anxious to the last de- 
' gree in all matters that concerned the soul. 
| And this without any interest in the per- 
| sonality of the creature she longed to save. 
| She had, says her biographer, not one 
‘friend so dear that to save her she would 
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by so much as one word commit an offence 
against perfect justice, and would declare 
that rather would she consent to the in- 
jury of her own mother than harbor an 
evil thought against an enemy. Her con- 
versation was in heaven, and the things 
of the world were as dust to her; nay, 
as poison. She was particularly careful 
by no word of hers ever to draw to her- 
self the heart of any person; it was not 
for her who was beloved of God to unite 
herself in earthly friendship, and as one 
would fly a person stricken with a pes- 
tilent disease, she fled from any one who 
sought her affection. Never now could 
she endure to hear a word of earthly love ; 
rather would she remain deprived of the 
services and the good-will of all the world 
than ever consent that, by reason of human 
— the heart of any should be joined to 
ers. 

So says the chronicle. Yet with all 
this bitter indifference, this love turned 
sour in her heart, she kept a great ten- 
derness for erring or tormented souls, 
praying and watching for them, warning 
and consoling; and though the sinner 
proved obdurate, not yet would she relax 
her care; nay, when the sisters besought 
her not to afflict herself for the sins of the 
ungodly, she would answer that she would 
rather suffer death than console herself 
for the misery of those who would only 
understand their own perdition when at 
last they should stand in face of the eter- 
nal expiation. So great was her compas- 
sion, that did she only hear of any one sick 
in spirit, be he never so far away, she 
could not rest without endeavoring to 
console his sorrow. And as men laid 
low with fever exist from day to day in 
the hope of recovery, watching them- 
selves to see if they are not a little bet- 
ter, so she longed and watched from hour 
to hour that the Lord might console the 
mourner and ease him in his affliction. 

Strange and pathetic this zeal for the 
indefinable and impersonal soul, concern- 
ing itself nowise with character or feel- 
ing, with mind or physical well-being. 
Strange and awful this transmuted love, 
this transformed humanity and kindness, 
which deal with unrealities while all 
around a world sickens and dies. Yet 
not so strange if we remember that to 
exchange the reality for the shadow, the 
thought for the dream and truth for a 
phantasm, is the principle of mysticism. 

Meanwhile Mechtild, a mystic by doc- 
trine and circumstance but not by tem- 
perament, concerned herself, even in the 
convent, chiefly with the affairs of reality. 
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She was, as we have seen, every one’s 
friend, nurse, and confidant, and but slen- 
derly concerned with saintly glories for 
herself. She never wrought any mira- 
cles, nor did God ever tell her that she 
was his most favored among women. It 
was Gertrude’s glory that she declared. 
The saintly acts that are recorded of her 
have a pathetic human grotesqueness 
never to be found in Gertrude’s doings or 
sayings. For instance, out of agreat pity 
for the sins of the mummers and dancers 
at carnival, she filled her bed full of pot- 
sherds and broken glass, and rolled in 
them till she was a mass of cuts and sores, 
begging God to accept her suffering as a 
set-off to the merry-making of the world 
outside. This is not the true mystical 
temper, which ignores all but the union 
of the soul with God. Mechtild sought 
no advancement for her own soul, she 
sought to palliate the offences of the 
guilty and to save them from punishment 
rather than bring them to repentance ; 
moreover she felt herself responsible for 
their errors. The true ecstatic, lost in 
God, abjures human responsibility. Nev- 
ertheless, even in the convent, Mechtild, 
with her merry patience in suffering, her 
care for the sick body no less than the 
sick soul, her humility and lovingness, 
was naturally dearer than her austere, ab- 
stracted sister-saint. But, none the less, 
the sisterhood was aware that Gertrude, 
not Mechtild, was their real title to honor. 
As the mystical life spread like a conta- 
gion through the convent, many of the 
younger sisters, underfed, deprived of air 
and exercise, had not strength to support 
the abnormal existence of the visionary. 
Sickness was frequent in this convent of 
ecstatics, and whether at Rodardesdorf or 
at Helfta its mortality was excessive. 
The nuns died young of undefined dis- 
eases. We are always meeting allusions 
to their short, dream.visited lives, to their 
early and inexplicable dying. bw per- 
ish of anemia, before the acknowledgedly 
consumptive sisters; and the nuns can 
find no reason for their death unless it be 
that God was anxious to remove so much 
sweetness to flourish perpetually in his 
presence. The diseases of the convent 
are such physical ills as are induced by 
mental strain and by bodily inanition— 
consumption, hysteric convulsions, or par- 
alysis, disturbances of the liver. Such as 
cannot die, such as, like Gertrude herself, 
have too strong a fibre to pass over in 
girlhood to those “ pleasant fields of heav- 
enly green ” which they so ardently desire, 
linger, tormented by sickness, prematurely 
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old and useless. All they have to console 
them is the phrase, vouchsafed by her 
heavenly bridegroom to Gertrude in vis- 
ion, “So ye that fain would hasten into 
my presence, ye are as a spouse that bare 
and unadorned would venture into the 
nuptial chamber; know, that after this 
death which ye so much desire, no further 
grace can accrue to the soul, nor can it 
suffer any more for God’s sake.” 

Mechtild of Madgeburg, Dante’s Ma 
tilda, was the first of the greater saints to 
succumb. A long life of Teodichin, of en- 
ergetic striving with a guilty world, years 
of Beguine prophecy, much labor of writ- 
ing and preaching, and the pain of bodily 
weariness, had worn her out. At the age 
of sixty-seven the strongest and sweetest 
of all the German women-mystics departed 
from a world which she had not shrunk to 
face, which even from her cloister she had 
striven to ennoble. The strong, reform- 
ing spirit was stilled at last. The one 
woinan in the convent of Helfta who knew 
the world as it is, its sins and aspirations, 
its generosities and crimes, was dead. A 
window was shut in that house, a window 
showing the world beyond the chapel 
walls, and letting in upon the heavy smell 
of flickering candles and swinging censers 
the free breath of the wind. Henceforth 
there was no reminder of the larger world, 
the purer air outside ; Mechtild of Mag- 
deburg was dead. 

No such release was appointed for Ger- 
trude; the easy death of the body was not 
for her, though for death she prayed by 
day and by night, finding that her prayers 
for health and strength were never grant- 
ed. Nailed to her mattress by exceeding 
weakness, she watched the younger nuns 
die, one by one, “ admitted to the celestial 
marriage charnbers,” while she, faint, pal- 
sied, useless, lingered on. “O my God,” 
she cries, “could I not serve thee better 
with my old strength than thus?” And 
ever the soul-heard answer comes, that the 
more deformed and humbled the body, the 
poorer the proud intellect of man, so much 
the dearer to God is his spiritual essence. 
Thus dragged on year after year, and the 
great abbess filled her five books of reve- 
lations and her eight books of spiritual 
exercises. Her life was spent and she 
was old. The later hagiographers relate 
of St. Gertrude that she died of a lan- 
guor of divine love. Modern science 
would call by another name this long palsy 
of the body through the prostration of 
the mind. But no diagnosis, saintly or 
scientific, can add to the sense of misery 
and waste with which we recall that strong 
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life so early broken, those twenty-five 
years of strained nerves and aching limbs, 
that six-months-long daily death ot hyster- 
ical paralysis. 


This elect of God [relates the ‘‘ Vita ’’] full 
of the Holy Spirit and worthy to be embraced 
by the arms of divine charity, Gertrude, most 
benign abbess, all-praiseworthy, having la- 
bored for forty years and as many days in the 
honor and praise of God, ruling her abbey 
wisely and with much —— sweetly, and 
with much discretion, being by reason of all 
these virtues flowery as a fresh rose in this 
world, and marvellously gracious and worthy 
to be loved, not by God only but by mankind 
as well, at last, after forty years and forty 
days, fell into a grievous sickness, which is 
known as minor palsy, a form of apoplexy. 


The narrators of the life, who knew 
Gertrude and had often seen her, say no 
word, it will be perceived, of the celestial 
love-sickness which a more sentimental 
taste gave out afterwards to be the cause 
of her death. And, indeed, such a super- 
stition could not rise, even round so — 
a saint, while the physical details of her 
last weakness remained fresh in the minds 
of the nuns of Helfta. They mourned 
her truly, and believed that never a holier 
saint had been translated to those pleas- 
ant fields of heavenly green for which she 
had so often longed. But, with an admira- 
ble zaiveté, even while they believed that 
God had taken her straight from her sick- 
bed into his arms, they knew that she had 
died of palsy. To them there was noth- 
ing incongruous in the two ideas; they 
had no thought of concealing — they 
would rather display —the degradations 
and infirmities of the mere human body 
which had so long enchained the heavenly 
soul. At first her senses remained to her, 
only she could not move her limbs, could 
not stir the wasted hands that once had 
been so swift to sew, to write, to put in 
order whatever was out of place. She 
could lie still and dream, the poor dying 
mystic; she had given to her now, as a 
gift that should’ not be taken away, that 
perfect quiescence and immobility of body 
which she had practised so often, so pa- 
tiently, by day and night, in times gone 
past. And soon she was to be granted 
that other wing of ecstasy, complete ab- 
straction of the mind from all human 
thoughts and affairs. So heavy became 
the burden of her infirmity that she could 
no longer order the affairs of the house- 
hold, no longer care for others. At last 
she could not speak, she could not pray, 
she could not think. She was perfected 
in the mystical way; annihilated, stulti- 
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fied, palsied, she had attained the summit 
of her desire. Never moving, never chang- 
ing, dead-alive, she lay there month by 
month, a helpless burden upon the com- 
munity. Worshipped as one indeed highly 
favored of the Lord, by those whose feet 
were all set on the same sterile and deadly 
road, she could give utterance to no other 
words but these, “ My soul!” And this 
phrase she repeated over and over again, 
finding it marvellously ample and suffi- 
cient to express all the movements of the 
spirit. O pitiless ideal, O cruel and re- 
volting doctrine, is it to this you would 
reduce the living, thinking, active human 
mind? Is the end of such continued sac- 
rifice, such years of hourly, daily labor 
nothing but this — a palsied, useless body, 
a dumb, numb soul, with no thought and 
no desire beyond itself? Truly, Gertrude, 
you were favored among saints, to whom 
it was revealed that the corruption of the 
body and the mortification of the mind 
were an acceptable sacrifice to the Lord,— 
favored, indeed, if the long martyrdom of 
your life and death may serve as a beacon 
and a warning to the generations that are 
to come. 

The last time that Gertrude spoke these 
two all-sufficing words, “ My soul!” was 
one evening when compline was at an 
end. Then began her passage to the 
other life. At this time, fables the author 
of the end of the “ Vita,” in quaint, alle- 
gorical eulogy, not only the chamber of 
the dying iihen, but the whole of the 
monastery, was crowded and thronged to 
excess, since — the praying and 
weeping sisterhood knelt all the virgin 
company of heaven. 

“At length the happy hour was come 
when the Celestial and Imperial Spouse 
should receive his beloved in his house of 
love, finally, after so much longing, set 
free of the prison of the world.” Ay, at 
length the hour of dissolution was at hand, 
the night in which no man shall work; 
and in waiting for this the days of life 
had gone by fruitless and wasted ; in hop- 
ing for this the sun had risen and set in 
vain, the seasons had chang<d unnoticed ; 
in preparation for this soul and heart and 
mind and physical powers had deliberately 
———s their noblest faculties; and 
now the long-waited night was at hand, 
the night in which all mistakes are forgot- 
ten, all cares and anguish set at rest. 

The nuns knelt round praying and 
weeping; the watching sisters saw angels 
kneeling too. And we, do we not see the 
ghosts of still-born pity, and joy, and love, 
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and help, standing white-eyed and shad- 
owy there? Yet wherefore should all or 
any weep? The end is at hand; the la- 
bor is over and gone, and soon she will 
rest so well that, even if she could, she 
would not quit her quiet bed. Well may 
she sleep, poor troubled soul, mistaken 
and most noble in its errors; well may 
she sleep, who, being dead, yet speaks 
with a clearer and surer voice than she 
spoke with on earth, telling of patience 
and sacrifice borne willingly for love's 
sake, of faithful endyrance through pain 
and toil, teaching an example and a warn- 
ing in one word. And in the middle of 
their praying none heard at what moment 
the sleeping spirit went. The abbess was 
dead ; but the convent went on as though 
she had been still alive. Another abbess 
took her place; another nun saw visions 
and wcerked miracles in her stead, a lesser 
saint but of the same quality. Even after 
Mechtild’s death some years after, the 
old life went on —the old routine of sleep 
and prayer, or of forced wakeful nights 
and baneful ecstasy; and the old life of 
insufficient food and insufficient thought 
begot the old aberrations and diseases. 
The fever had not yet run its course. 

We standing here, safe, as we imagine, 
from the deadly epidemic, curiously study- 
ing these eight hundred closely printed 
pages as records of morbid hysteria, may 
feel our hearts melt with a melancholy 
regret for the shipwreck of so many noble 
lives. For the worst of this malady was 
that it attacked the loftiest spirits, as 
phylloxera the oldest and most fruitful 
vines. We may pity and praise them in 
a breath; we may give a kindly wonder to 
their belated love, and say that, but for 
them, the sentiment that fills our hearts 
to-day would have been less patient, less 
tender, less exalted. And this is well, 
that we should honor the best in them. 
But let us take care that we ourselves are 
free and whole; let us not deem ourselves 
too safe, but place a quarantine on our 
own souls lest the sweet and fatal poison 
of mysticism penetrate thither unawares. 

Pour dire ici toute ma pensée [writes M. de 
St. Hilaire in his wise and noble work on the 
school of Alexandria] l’ascétisme tel quel 
a été pratiqué, recommandé méme, souvent, 
dans les couvents du Moyen Age ou dans ceux 
du Buddhisme, dans les 4s ramas des Yoguis 
ou méme dans I’asile beaucoup moins sévére 
de Port Royal, n’est qu’un suicide plus ou 
moins douleureux, plus ou moins lent, plus 
ou moins courageux; mais c’est un suicide 
physique et moral, de quelque prétexte qu’on 
le couvre. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE HUMORS OF KERRY. 
Killarney. 

I HAVE for some time past been intend- 
ing to send you a further instalment of 
“ Hibernicisms,” but this relaxing climate 
renders any exercise of the intellect a 
serious exertion, even though that exercise 
is of so mildan order as the sorting and 
selecting of a few anecdotes already jotted 
down or “memorized,” as the Americans 
say. But this morning the writing-room 
is deserted, my invalid friend is so much 
better as to dispense with my attendance 
for a few hours, and I feel that the mo- 
ment has arrived for fulfilling my long- 
SS intention. As, however, the 

eading of my letter may give rise to sus- 
picions, inasmuch as Killarney is a notori- 
ous centre for the manufacture of anec- 
dote, I can only assure my readers that 
the foliowing intentions of Irish humor 
and Irish modes of thought are in nearly 
every case drawn from my own experience 
or that of members of my family, and that 
I am not aware of any of them having 
found their way into print before. 

I have on a former occasion given speci- 
mens of the quaint wording of petitions 
for medical assistance or pecuniary aid. 
Here is a literal transcription of a docu- 
ment ving before me as I write, which is 
typical of the literature of rustic supplica- 
tion: “Rev. S1irn,—I hope you rember 
I being talking to you in last Thuesday, 
about the charitable assistance towards 
the damage done to me by the lightening. 
So when your Rev. read the memorial you 
told me to come in two days time and that 
you would give me one pound so I came 
in Sauterday and you were after leaving the 
day before, so I hope your Rev. arrived 
home safe. So I will expect from your 
Rev. that you will send it by post to me, 
as it was my own fault not to go for it, the 
day your Rev. told me —as it is as big 
Charity as was ever done, as it was the 
will of Providence to leave me in sucha 
need as I am at prest. but God spare the 
gentlemen of the place they have donea 
great deal for me at Present. — I am your 
Obedient Servant, ——.” It is hard to 
say which is the more characteristic fea- 
ture of the foregoing letter, — its inconse- 
quent reasoning or its fatalism. The 
allusion to charity reminds me of a curious 
commentary which is furnished by an 
Irish expression, upon the text “ He that 
— to the poor, lendeth unto the Lord.” 

ot long ago, as I was driving along the 
Glengarriff road, I was solicited by an old 
man, well known to tourists, for a contri- 
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bution to enable him to rebuild his cottage. 
When I reminded him that he had been 
making the same request for a good many 
years, and had nothing to show for the 
donations entered in his book, he waxed 
eloquent on his miseries, and wound up by 
exclaiming that he had nothing at all but 
God Almighty in the middle of the road, — 
meaning the alms of the passer-by. On 
the last two occasions on which I have 
taken this road, the old man was not forth- 
coming; but his place was taken by a 
number of little barefooted boys and girls, 
each with a wild flower or pseudo-Killar- 
sney fern in his or her hand. While still 
at a distance from them, I said to m 

driver, “ Children going home from school, 
I suppose?” on which he replied, “ No, 
sir, but they’re hunting the day-car for 
book-money,” which being interpreted 
means that they were lying in wait for the 
daily tourist-car which plies between Glen- 
garriff and Killarney, in order to ask the 
passengers for pennies “to buy a book,” 
for in this ingenious way they have been 
taught to cover with the plea of a thirst for 
information what is too often their parents’ 
thirst for whiskey. The most extraordi- 
nary demand, however, that has come 
within the range of my experience was 
that of a woman who begged fora subsidy 
to replace the funds expended in “ wak- 
ing” her mother, “for,” as she added, “ if 
we did, we waked her too soon, for she 
came to life again.” From illegitimate I 
pass to legitimate demands, some of which 
are often exceedingly diverting. A pecul- 
iarly comic effect. is produced in some of 
them by the: use of a certain condensed 
form of speech, exactly similar to that 
called of grammarians “ brachyology.” 
Instances of this figure are supplied b 

the cobbler’s bill, “ For soling and heel- 
ing Master Charles ;” better still by the 
charge—I forget of how much —“ for 
welting the masther and turning up Miss 
Kitty.” The accompanying document 
shows that even a Kerry butcher is capa- 
ble of a fine epistolary style: “ Mrs. ——, 
— Please to have me paid for the killing of 
ten sheep at the moderate charge of 6d. 
each, which is equal to § shillings. And 
I’ll feel much pleasure in remaining your 
ever faithful servant, TimoTHy MCGILLY- 
cuppy.” Itis a peculiarity of the Irish 
peasant that he has a way of irresistibly 
tickling your sense of the ridiculous just 
at the very moment when you are most 
anxious to exhibit your sympathy. Our 
boatman, who lost his brother a few years 
back, was giving me some account of the 





latter’s last illness, in which he sorely 
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tried my gravity by saying, “He had an 
airy fit, yer honor, and then, saving your 
presence, he was very sick in his 
shtomach.” What an “airy fit” exactly 
means, I have not been able to discover ; 
but I have ascertained that it is a mysteri- 
ous seizure, akin to a “ fairy-stroke,” which 
has set some of us wondering whether 
“ airy ” might not possibly be the same as 
“eerie.” Against this must be set the 
fact that I can think of no other instance 
where ¢¢ is pronounced in this fashion. 
But the belief in fairies is deeply rooted 
in the Kerry peasantry, as every resident 
knows, and manifests itself in a strong 
disinclination to discuss the subject, or to 
visit lonely spots. We have often thought 
what a perfectly effectual means of stop- 
ping exchasteckbing could be devised by 
anging up an Zolian harp, but somehow 
never carried out the design. In some of 
these statements of their ailments by the 
peasantry, the picturesque element resides 
in a single word. A woman came to our 
door this summer, and, on being interro- 
gated, explained as follows: “I’m a 
poor lame crayture, and I’ve lost the foot- 
ing from under me.” More forcible was 
the declaration made quite recently to our 
neighbor opposite, by an applicant for 
help: “I had three childher, yer honor ; 
but, by gannies, the chincough pinned wan 
of them!” While I am talking of ail- 
ments and comments thereon, I cannot 
refrain from giving an anecdote from 
another part af the country, but which is 
well authenticated. A landlord noted for 
his bulk of person was lying seriously ill, 
and one of his tenants, who came to in- 
quire after “the masther,” was informed 
that he was being kept up by the occa- 
sional administration of teaspoonfuls of 
brandy. Whereon he rejoined somewhat 
contemptuously : “ Zayspoons, is it? And 
what good would a tayspoon be, sthrayin, 
about in sucha wilderness of a man!” 
The Irish peasant, though apt to be long- 
winded at times, is capable on occasion of 
summarizing the situation in singularly 
terse fashion. A landlord showed me 
lately a letter he had received from a 
former tenant, now in Australia, in which 
there occurred the following passage: 
“ There are more men idle in Sydney than 
there is in T—— flock, looking for work 
and praying God not to get it, but loafing 
around from one public-house to another.” 
Again the expression made use of by a 
Kerry gamekeeper to describe the ascent 
of a steep green slope — namely, that 
“one was atin’ grass all the way” —has 
always struck me as a singularly vivid 





picture of the relative positions of climber 
and hillside. But a fondness for fine 
words and expansion is more frequently 
observable than the epigrammatic vein 
illustrated above. One of our laborers, 
who afterwards became a most efficient 
member of the London police, went over 
to Italy to join the pope’s brigade in 1860, 
and on his return presented my father 
with the diary he had kept during his ab- 
sence. I have this literary effort in my 
possession, and will extract from it one 
sentence: “ We visited St. Peter’s Church, 
and I can’t presume the idea of giving an 
adumbration of its beauty.” Of Irish 
“bulls ” I have not encountered any good 
specimen of late. The story of the priest 
who prays weekly “for the mainland of 
Valentia and all the adjacent British isles ” 
is, I suspect, apocryphal. Finally, let me 
wind up my letter with an anecdote of an 
incident which occurred at a fire in Dub- 
lin. My brother, who was amongst the 
spectators, heard from time to time a voice 
as of a woman wandering about amongst 
the crowd, and crying aloud in pitiful 
accents, “Och! Mrs. McCormick, Mrs. 
McCormick!” At last the wanderer dis- 
covered the object of her search, and as it 
happened to be in his immediate neigh- 
borhood, he listened with great attention 
for the urgent communication she had to 
make. His feelings, therefore, may well 
be imagined when he heard the good lady 
exclaim, “Och! glory be to God, Mrs. 
McCormick, we shall all be burnt in our 
beds this night!” 


From Nature. 
THE SIMILARITIES IN THE, PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE GREAT OCEANS.* 


AT the outset Mr. Buchanan reminded 
the audience of the similarities observed 
in the eastern and western continents, 
especially in their southern extremities. 
Such similarities in corresponding locali- 
ties had been called homologous geo- 
— features, in imitation of the 

omologies of comparative anatomy, and 
they had received much attention from 
students of geography. A remarkable 
group of similarities of this kind is to be 
ound in the arrangement of inclosed seas 
lying to the northward of the three south- 
ern continents. To the northward of 
South America there are the Gulf of Mex- 


* Abstract, by the author, of a paper read at the 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday, 
November 8, by Mr. J. Y. Buchanan. 
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ico and the different basins of the Carib- 
bean Sea; to the northward of Africa there 
are the Mediterranean with its: different 
basins, and on the north-east the Red Sea; 
and to the northward of Australia there 
are the well-known seas of the Eastern 
Archipelago. These seas are bounded 
on all sides by islands and insular groups, 
and they are in continuous connection with 
two oceans, the Pacific and the Indian. 
The African seas are bounded entirely by 
continental land and communicate directly 
with two oceans; but in the limited sense 
that one sea, the Red Sea, communicates 
with the Indian Ocean bya single chan- 
nel, and the Mediterranean Sea with the 
Atlantic, likewise by a single channel. 
Finally, the American seas are all in con- 
tinuous communication with only one 
ocean, the Atlantic, the continental barrier 
towards the Pacific being continuous. 

It is not unworthy of remark that the 
great depths (over four thousand fathoms) 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans 
occur immediately to the northward of 
these groups of seas, and in the western 
sinus of the northern portions of both 
oceans; while the greatest depression of 
the continental land, the region of the 
Dead Sea, is found similarly situated with 
regard to Africa. The analogy here, how- 
ever, does not hold good all through, be- 
cause it is a mere accident of climate that 
this area does not form a large and not 
excessively deep fresh-water lake. 

The seas of the Malay Archipelago and 
those of the West Indies have important 
functions in the physical geography of the 
oceans, as they receive the warm dense 
water of the westerly-running equatorial 
currents of the Pacific and the Atlantic 
Oceans. The Pacific current finds no 
obstacle in the chains of islands which 
bound the Malayan seas, and is able to 
pass freely through into the Indian Ocean ; 
while the Atlantic current is stopped by 
the continuous continental barrier of South 
America, and the head of water thus pro- 
duced is relieved by the overflow of the 
Gulf Stream allthe yearround. Although 
there is no static barrier, in the shape of 
continuous land, to the westerly Pacific 
current, there is, during one season of the 
year, a kinetic one, furnished by the prev- 
alence of the south-west winds during the 
monsoon season. These furnish the in- 
termittent £urvo stwo. The main cause of 
the westerly equatorial current is the pro- 
pulsive action of the trade winds. 

These winds have also great evaporat- 
‘ing power; and, by making the surface 
water salter, they furnish the mechanical 





means of propagating the surface heat 
into the deeper layers of the ocean, 
Hence the leading characteristic of the 
westward or leeward regions of the inter- 
tropical oceans is water of considerable 
density and of high average temperature 
in the sub-surface layers. This charac- 
teristic is seen most clearly in the Atlantic, 
where there is no communication with 
another ocean. In the Pacific the non- 
continuous boundary neutralizes to some 
extent this effect, and gives to the eastern 
parts of the Indian Ocean a borrowed lee- 
ward character, independent of its own 
climate. A secondary consequence of a 
leeward position in the ocean, and due to 
the above-mentioned characteristics of the 
temperature and density of such water, is 
the prevalence of coral formations in the 
western regions of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, and, owing to the mixture of condi- 
tions, in both eastern and western regions 
of the Indian Ocean. 

Continental homologies, or similar fea- 
tures in corresponding localities, are found 
on the western as well as on the eastern 
sides of the continents. One of the most 
striking is the resemblance of the Gulf of 
Guinea on the African coast with the great 
Central American bight stretching from 
Cape St. Lucas at the extremity of the 
Californian peninsula, by Panama, to the 
mouth of the Guayaquil River, and with 


‘the unnamed bight in the Indian ocean 


bounded continentally by the north-west 
coast of Australia and insularly by the 
chain of islands stretching from the pe- 
ninsula of Malacca to Australia. Ocean- 
ically these bights are homologous. It is 
in them that the beginnings of the west- 
erly-running equatorial currents are to be 
found, and, perhaps more important still, 
it is in them that the easterly-running 
counter equatorial currents end. They 
are to be found in each of the three oceans, 
and generally on the northward side of 
the axis of the westerly-running current. 
In the Atlantic it is best known by its 
eastern portion, the Guinea current. 

The observations here recorded of the 
Guinea current, a hitherto unexplored 
region of the ocean, were made on board 
the steamship Buccaneer, at the invitation 
of the owners, the India-rubber, Gutta- 
percha, and Telegraph Works Company, 
of Silvertown, and were carried out during 
a survey for a telegraph cable from Sierra 


{Leone to St. Paul de Loanda. From a 


diagram showing the variation of salinity 
of the surface water of the Guinea current, 
with distance from the coast, it appeared 


that for a considerable distance along the 
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current are sharply defined by areas of 


Guinea coast the salinity of the surface 
water was an almost accurate test of the 
proximity of the land. The Guinea cur- 
rent starts in mid-ocean, but it is most 
constant near the African coast. The 
of the water is low, its tempera- 
ture high, and its velocity, especially in- 
shore, is sometimes as great as three 
miles an hour. It varies somewhat with 
the season. 

Bottle experiments showed an —- 
rate of fifteen miles per day in the months 
of January and February, for a thousand 
miles along the coast. In March, the 
Buccaneer experienced no easterly cur- 
rent, and in connection with this absence 
of easterly currents off the coast may be 
taken the very remarkable under-current 
which is found setting in a south-easterly 
direction with a velocity of over a mile 
per hour at three stations almost on the 
equator, and to the northward of the 
island of Ascension. For the double 
purpose of examining the currents and of 
obtaining a large specimen of the bottom, 
the Buccaneer was anchored in eighteen 
hundred fathoms of water by means of an 
ordinary light anchor fitted with a canvas 
bag to receive the mud which would 
otherwise fall off the flukes on its being 
weighed. While the ship was lying thus 
at anchor, the surface water was found to 
have a very slight westerly set. At a 
depth of fifteen fathoms there was a dif- 
ference, and at thirty fathoms the water 
was running so strongly to the south-east 
that it was impossible to make observa- 
tions of temperature, as the lines, heavily 
loaded, drifted straight out, and could not 
be sunk by any weight the strain of which 
they could bear. In the Pacific the coun- 
ter equatorial current in the open ocean 
was well observed by the Challenger on 
her voyage from Hawaii to Tahiti. Her 
observations were illustrated by two dia- 
grams, one showing the direction of the 
current, and the other the distribution 
of temperature and density in the upper 
layers of the water traversed. The east- 
erly current was found between the par- 
allels of 5° and 10° N., there being two 
streaks of maximum velocity, one between 
7° and 8° N., and the other between 9° 
and 10°. In the former the mean daily 
set was fifty-four miles; in the latter it 
was probably quite as high, but it could 
not be accurately determined, as the ship 
passed from westerly to easterly current 
in the course of the twenty-four hours, 
and the observed current of twenty miles 
represented the difference of the two. 
The streaks or axes of strong easterly 
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abnormally low surface density. The 
whole of the area of easterly-running 
water has a comparatively low density, 
but where there is a sudden acceleration 
of its velocity, there is a correspondingly 
sudden drop in its density, so that the 
existence of a strong easterly current in 
equatorial regions may be guessed with 
great probability by the use of the hy- 
drometer. The diagram showed also in a 
very marked way the protective action of 
the fresh surface water in preventing the 
penetration of heat into the lower layers 
of the water. A temperature of 60° Fah- 
renheit is found here at a depth of fifty 
fathoms from the surface, while in the 
westerly-running current, a little further 
south, the same temperature occurs at a 
depth of over one hundred fathoms. In 
this region there are great inequalities in 
the density of layers of water at the same 
depth and within a short distance of each 
other. Thus, if the column of water be- 
tween twenty fathoms and seventy fath- 
oms from the surface be considered, its 
weight at the station where the ago 
running equatorial current prevails is only 
eighty-eight per cent. of its weight under 
the counter equatorial current, the dis- 
tance between them being not more than 
two hundred miles. This disturbance of 
statical equilibrium must be balanced by 
circulation of water between the localities, 
and hence the violent and conflicting cur- 
rents observed in these regions. The 
study of the currents of equatorial regions 
would well repay the trouble of the inves- 
tigation. The counter equatorial current 
is particularly interesting, and its dynam- 
ics obscure. Its range is very superficial, 
and its physical conditions can be studied 
without the elaborate and costly equip- 
ment required for the research of oceanic 
depths. 

To the north and to the south of the: 
equatorial bights of the western shores of 
Africa and America we have a remarkable 
similarity in the distribution of tempera- 
ture in the coast waters. The transition 
from equatorial heat to extratropical cold 
is very marked; on the North American 
shore, at Cape St. Lucas, the southern 
extremity of the Californian peninsula ; on 
the north African, at Cape Verd; on the 
South American shore, at Cape Blanco; 
and on the south African, at Cape Frio. 
In rounding Cape St. Lucas the tempera- 
ture was observed to fall from 75° to 65° 
F. in less than an hour; and a similar 
difference of temperature was found in 
rounding Cape Blanco between Payta and 
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the Guayaquil River. On the Morocco 
coast the water is found to have a tem- 
perature quite ro? lower than is found 
twenty miles to sea. These sharp transi- 
tions are found only close in-shore, and 
they have usually been attributed to sur- 
face currents from higher latitudes. This 
explanation is at variance with the obser- 
vations of navigators on the coasts, who 
do not notice any currents which would 
be strong enough to bring water many 
hundreds of miles under a burning sun 
without sensible rise in temperature. 
The occurrence of these coast areas of 
abnormally cold water is explained when 
we recognize that they are the windward 
shores of the oceans. The trade-winds 
blow from them towards the equator, and 
in doing so mechanically remove water, 
which has to be supplied from the readiest 
source. This source is the deep water 
lying off the continental coasts, which is 
supplied by a gradual drift of cold water 
from high latitudes. Hence, though the 
low temperature of the coast waters re- 
ferred to is due to the cold of high lati- 
tudes, it is not supplied by a long coast 
polar current, but by a short vertical one 
This view is very strongly supported not 
only by the temperature of the water, 
but by its other characteristics, especially 
color. The outside ocean water is of an 
intense ultramarine blue; the coast water 
off Mogador has the clear olive-green 
color met with constantly in Antarctic 
seas. The same is observed on the west 
coast of North and South America, and it 
would be of the highest interest to have 
these waters investigated from a biological 
point of view. No waters in the ocean so 
teem with life as those on the west coast 
of South America. A bucket of water 
collected over the side is turbid with living 
organisms, the food of countless shoals of 
fish, which, in their turn, afford prey for 
innumerable schools of porpoises. One 
remarkable school which accompanied 
the ship for some time consisted entirel 

of females, each accompanied by a calf 
following in her wake and mimicking her 
every movement. Along with abundance 
of life this coast unites facilities for in- 
vestigating it. At every port there are 
plenty of shore boats anxious for a fare, 
and with a tow-net and a few bottles a 
naturalist might make a rich collection of 
the shore-water fauna of the coast in one 
trip from Valparaiso to Panama. 

The most remarkable confirmation of 
the view that the cold water on the wind- 
ward shores is due to a submarine source 
has been quite recently supplied by the 
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observations of Captain Hoffmann, of the 
German man-of-war Méwe, on a voyage 
from Zanzibar to Aden. He kept close 
to the coast as far as possible, and ob- 
served a very uniform surface tempera- 
ture of 78° to 80° F. from Zanzibar to 
Cape Warschek, when it began to fall, 
and remained at a temperature of from 
60° to 65° F., until Cape Guardafui was 
reached, when the temperature went up 
rapidly to 86°. The minimum tempera- 
ture observed was 59° F., and Captain 
Hoffmann calls particular attention to the 
dark-green color of the water, and in 
speaking of its low temperature he recog- 
nizes that its source can only be the deep 
water in the neighborhood, as the surface 
water on both sides has a temperature 
bordering on 80° F. The Méwe passed 
through these seas in the month of July, 
when the south-west monsoon is blowing 
most strongly, and at this season the 
Somali coast is a pronounced windward 
shore, and exhibits the same character- 
istics as the windward shores of Morocco 
or South America. The coral growths, 
too, which are so abundant north and 
south of it are here quite absent, thus 
accentuating the eastern or windward 
character of the shore. 


From All The Year Round. 
FANCY PIGEONS. 


IF you enter London by any branch of 
the Great Eastern Railway you are not 
likely to form a high opinion of the im- 
perial city. The prospect is distinctl 
ugly ; narrow streets, with little houses all 
painfully alike, the oldest dating from that 
time —the beginning of the century — 
when England’s architectural energy (like 
her purse) was almost used up by the long 
war. Of course there are stately houses 
in Stepney, and even round Ratcliff Cross 
novelists tell you of them; explorers come 
upon them after much search along broad, 
garish, unsentimental “ Roads.” They 
are red brick, which weathers well; where- 
as the pale, yellow London brick — used 
also, alas! in some suburbs of Dublin— 
is of all building-stuff the vilest. When 
new it makes a street look as if it had the 
jaundice; and in a few years it gets 
smirched and grimy, while the smoke- 
acids act as a rapid solvent on its ill-tem- 
pered constitution. 

The New York tenement system has its 
evils, very grievous ones; so has the Con- 
tinental system of flats; also the plan — 
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seen in Soho and in the central parts of 
Dublin — of turning once stately man- 
sions into human rabbit-warrens. But the 
“every man his own house” plan has its 
drawbacks too. It condemns a whole dis- 
trict to ugly monotony, unbroken save by 
the flaunting “ public,” for the shops are 
of the meanest; showing, indeed, a vari- 
ety which would tax the quick glance of a 
Houdin, but a variety unredeemed by a 
trace of beauty or artistic arrangement. 
What “culture” can come of seeing in 
street after street the pitiful mixture of 
tapes, red herrings, boys’ toys, onions, 
Dutch dolls, blacking, lollipop bottles, 
envelopes, and lucifer matches? The 
wide roads have their stuccoed buildings, 
and they have the charm of many “small 
industries.” They are so wide that a 
policeman thinks ‘t needful to order the 
seller of automaton mice, beetles that 
dance at the end of a bit of elastic, penny 
scales, ditto gridirons and toasting-forks 
— not to speak of fruit and fried fish — to 
“move on.” Here I saw the Italian and 
her fortune-telling birds. You dropped 
your penny or halfpenny into a box, and 
straightway one of the little creatures 
picked out for you _ fate from a whole 
trayful of neatly rolled up mottoes. Poor 
woman! not long after she changed her 
ground to the wastes of ill-made brick and 
untempered mortar north of King’s Cross ; 
and there, not having the wide road be- 
tween her and harm, she was crushed by 
a falling house. 

As you look from the Great Eastern 
Railway through the maze of telegraph 
wires into the dingy back yards, you can- 
not help noticing how many people keep 
pigeons. There are the birds flitting 
about, some of them commonplace enough, 
but some which, if you have a fancier’s 
eye, will tempt you to wish you could fly 
out of the carriage window and have a 
chat, perhaps a deal, with the owner. And 
they do not come from a distance, attracted 
by the morsels to be picked up, for there 
—sometimes in half-a-dozen houses to- 
gether—are the quaint substitutes for 
dovecots. Pigeons are tolerably indepen- 
dent of the laws of health. Mr. Ure tells 
of a most successful fancier, a Dundee 
cobbler, who kept his birds under his bed. 
You smelt them the moment you put your 
nose into his stall; and I, who believe in 
the close connection between pure air and 
temperance and the reverse, am not aston- 
ished that the “souter body” came to 
grief through drink, and had to sell all his 
birds but one, a splendid cock fantail, with 
which, as solace for his wanderings, he 





tramped all the way to Glasgow in search 
of work. 

Some of our East-Enders keep their 
pigeons in even queerer places; others 
rig up an old box on the garden side of 
their house (such gardens they are!), and 
in these little streets may be seen tum- 
blers of all kinds, magpies, bluebeards, 
baldheads ; fantails, the handsomest of all 
on a housetop—even the lace-fantails, 
with their singularly expressive faces ; 
barbs, trumpeters, pouters, nuns; while 
boys, seemingly not much raised above 
the street Arab, may be heard learnedly 
discussing the relative merits of short and 
long faces, and what swallows, and rollers, 
and dragoons, and turbits, are like, and 
whether the new Jacobin with his hog 
mane is really an improvement on the 
maneless bird now nearly extinct. You 
are at once puzzled to know how the 
breeds are kept distinct. Nokes goes in 
for pouters ; his neighbor, Styles, for fan- 
tails; three doors off is a breed of 
“ground ” or “house” tumblers —a kind 
which never go aloft. They turn their 
somersaults so low down that sometimes 
one of them strikes its head and kills itself, 
as the rollers occasionally do. Further 
on are some big trumpeters, with thickly 
feathered legs, and the rose well over their 


feyes, nobly mottled black and tan —alto- 


gether, one could think, as irresistible to 
little Miss Fantail as a tall Guardsman is 
to a diminutive nursemaid. I suppose, 
despite the doves’ well-known fidelity, 
there must be a good deal of cross breed- 
ing. There must be a good deal of give 
and take, too, in the way of food. Pigeons 
in the country have a proverbial fondness 
for the peas in fields not belonging to their 
owners. Those who are always finding 
fault with the Dark Ages, tell us that is 
why the dovecot, in England and France, 
still so often shows where the manor- 
house stood. The seigneur, lord of the 
manor, would not let any one else in the 
parish have a pigeon-house; and he al- 
ways took care to have one himself, 
because it costhim nothing. His pigeons 
sallied out and fed on the farmers’ crops, 
just as his men-at-arms went out to forage 
for fowls and sheep when their lord’s 
larder was low. In the Nile valley, the 
ne-plus-ultra of oppression is to deprive 
a fellah of the right of pigeon-keeping ; 
the consequence is, that everybody’s birds 
prey on him, and he sometimes finds his 
crops miserably reduced, without having 
any means of retaliating. How they man- 
age in Stepney and Spitalfields, 1 don’t 
know; but they do manage to breed birds 
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of which neither Baily of London, nor 
Siddons of Birmingham, nor the new 
lights at Plymouth, nor such other wor- 
thies as Ridpath of Manchester, would 
despise. How do they do it? What 
subtle connection is there between bird- 
fancying and general grubbiness? Why 
should a dingy street in Seven Dials be a 
veritable birdcage walk? And why should 
the most thickly peopled slums in Nor- 
wich furnish our choicest canaries? They 
say it all comes from the Huguenots. 
That revoking the Edict of Nantes did 
as much, according to some people, for 
western Europe as the dispersion at Babel 
did for the world at large. Anyhow, the 
Spitalfields weavers have for generations 
been renowned for pigeon-fancying, and 
the weavers were originally a French 
Protestant colony. In Norwich, again, 
there were several immigrations — of 
Dutch, during Aiva’s persecutions; of 
French, when Louis the Fourteenth’s seri- 
ous concern about his soul led him to 
drive out his best and most industrious 
subjects. 

To get on well with birds needs a spe- 
cial aptitude ; almost all country-bred chil- 
dren try to rear linnets or thrushes, yet 
how few succeed! They do not fail in 
tenderness ; some are not wanting even in 
patience; but still the little things will 
not eat. I never knew but one, a Somer- 
setshire girl, who was thoroughly success- 
ful as a dry nurse to young birds. She 
would take them, as my ‘boys brought 
them, almost from the egg, and scarcely 
ever failed. But then she would get up 
at all hours to feed them, and she never 
forgot that ar have enormous appetites 
and very quick digestions. She was re- 
paid for her pains by their affection when 
they grew up. The birds used to walk up 
her arm, sit on her shoulder, and never 
think of going off further than the corner 
of the table-cloth. 

That was much harder work than 
pigeon-breeding, and the result from a 
fancier’s point of view was nil. Why 
pigeons are so attractive is that, of all 
stock, they are the most variable. That 
is why Mr. Darwin chose them to illus- 
trate his theory of selection. Sports, re- 
versions to ancestral type, etc., occur 
among them more often than they do 
among horses, sheep, or cattle. Their 
rapid breeding-time, too, enables you to 
watch, and weed out, and establish a yari- 
ety much more quickly than the cattle- 
breeder can. 

Then, pigeons cost less than pedigree 
cattle, even at the extravagant prices that 


FANCY PIGEONS. 


are now given for fancy birds. So that, 
instead of one, you can have fifty selec- 
tions of what best suits your purpose, 
each doing what Mr. Darwin contends 
that nature does in the long run. The 
Darwinian principle needs no proof as far 
as varieties are concerned —certain sur- 
roundings, certain food, careful selection, 
give you the varieties you want. Pouters 
—which in their full development are so 
hopelessly unlike the original blue-rock 
dove, with its long thin neck, that you 
think they must be another species — are 
bred by taking the shortest-necked, fullest- 
cropped pigeons of your flock, breeding 
from that pair; and then from those of the 
children in whom the parental peculiarity 
is most developed; and so on. Never 
mind how prettily marked the others may 
be, what soft eyes they have, what ex- 
pressive faces, and feathered legs. Your 
objectis pouters, and so you must sell or 
kill off all that do not pout so decidedly 
as to show that what was at first only a 
sport is getting into the blood. 

That is how man manages it —for 
pigeons, or dogs, or sheep — and the proc- 
ess is easy enough, and quick enough for 
a scientist to watch it while his book is 
awaiting its second edition. Every now 
and then comes out, in the most carefully 
bred stock, something that is not a pouter, 
or a carrier, or whatever the breed may 
be, but a blue-rock dove, or something 
very like it. The breed may have begun 
in the far East —the fantail is undoubt- 
edly an Indian variety ——and have been 
improved, getting close-feathered to stand 
the climate, amid the fogs of Holland. 

The “owls” shown some thirty years 
ago at the Crystal Palace were labelled 
“Booz pigeons from Tunis.” “ African 
owls” they are still commonly called, 
though the best, with their grand frill, 
come to us by way of Germany. It ma 
— like the trumpeter, that splendid fellow, 
which looks so proud if you give him 
fair play, z.¢., provide him with a walk of 
sand, so that he may not soil his feathers 
—have passed through years of adapta- 
tion to a northern climate in Russia, But 
in every case there will be now and then 
reversion to original type —a more or 
less decided case of common blue-rock 
pigeon, which of course you will weed out 
at once, but which proves that all these 
strange distortions, as some call them — 
“these splendid varieties,” in the language 
of the fancier — from that fine old breed 
the Archangel, to the newest American 
peak-headed fantail, are descended from 
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FANCY PIGEONS. 


Now, the question of questions is — 
Can what is so patently true of varieties 
be extended to species? At present, spe- 
cies very seldom interbreed, at least fruit- 
fully, but even among some pigeons — 
fantails and pouters, for instance — it is 
very hard to get a cross. 

_ Is it possible that, in the course of ages, 

what originally were only varieties can 
have lost the reproductive power? A 
pouter is more unlike a high-bred carrier, 
a Shetland pony is more unlike a barb, a 
turnspit is more unlike a greyhound, than 
a leopard is unlike a panther, or an African 
is unlike an Indian elephant. Yet these 
are different species, the others only va- 
rieties. Can it be that these have only 
lost, through long subjection to different 
environment, a reproductive power which 
they or:ginally possessed? That is how 
nature does it, by subjecting the creatures 
to acertain environment ; those whom that 
does not suit die off, the others survive, 
and accommodate themselves to it more 
and more. 

In some small, windy islands the beetles 
are wingless, or slightly equipped in that 
respect. Why? Because those that are 
born stronger in the wing are ambitious, 
and in their flights are pretty sure to be 
blown out to sea, leaving the race to be 
continued by those necessarily condemned 
to sedentariness. We may extend the 
principle to human beings ; nature is con- 
tinually weeding out the weak, in spite of 
medical science, which, many think, keeps 
alive, in countries like ours, a vast number 
who never ought to have ey up. But 
human beings are swayed by a host of 
considerations quite apart from what na- 
ture means by fitness. The Spartans, in- 
deed, used to select those whom they 
deemed the fittest by the summary process 
of flinging the newborn unfit into the 
caverns of Mount Taygetus; and they 
tried to ensure a good breed, —— 
and physically, in ways which are a still 
greater outrage on our feelings than the 
cavern business. But among other na- 
tions the wish to found or to perpetuate 
a family outweighs all other considera- 
tions. Very rarely would a millionaire 
bid his only son refrain from marriage, 
though he knew that son to have in him 
the seeds of constitutional disease. He 
would trust, and we cannot condemn him 
for so doing, seeing that care and diet 
work such wonders, to good bringing up 
(z.e., environment) to get rid of the bad 
germs. Here adoption, the method of the 
modern Hindoo, as it was of the old Ro- 
man, might advantageously come in. How 
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have Rajput families been kept up since 
before Moses’s day? By adopting a kins- 
man, if there was no son, or only a weakly 
one. The elder Scipio’s son and heir, 
Scipio Nasica, was a weakling. “He had 
very poor health, or rather, no health at 
all,” says Cicero. Whatdidhedo? Look 
out for an exceptionally buxom bride and 
take his chance? No; the family pres- 
tige was too precious to be committed to 
chance. His father had won a splendid 
name in the long struggle with Carthage ; 
his son must finish that father’s work. 
So he looked round, and, finding that the 
best all round among rising young men 
was an Aimilius, he adopted him. Cer- 
tain religious rites made the adopted son 
bone of his new father’s bone, and blood 
of his blood; he took to his family gods, 
and gave up his own. And thus the fu- 
ture conqueror of Carthage became Scipio 
Emilianus, reckoned among the former, 
but preserving in his second name the 
memory of his origin. The slow progress 
of man during the Middle Ages; the ap- 
parent falling back every now and then, 
the general coarseness, are explained from 
the fact that the gentle, the pure-minded, 
the noble-hearted, the men and women of 
broad and intelligent views and wide sym- 
pathies, very generally took to the clois- 
ter, leaving the race to be perpetuated by 
those who were their opposites. 

But, revenons a nos—pigeons. Ma 
we assume that because, confessedly, all 
pigeons are from one primal stock, as is 
proved by an unmistakable mark of the 
unimproved original cropping up every 
now and then, therefore (the time being 
indefinitely increased) the whole race of 
cats, from the royal Bengal and the Afri- 
can lion downwards, have developed from 
an ancestor no longer existing, even as 
the horse is said to have done, link by 
link, from the hipparion? And, if so, 
how is it there is no instance of reversion. 
Why don’t we sometimes find, among 
many litters of kittens, one more or less 
like what we may suppose the common 
ancestor of all the cat kind to have been? 
Well, to this last objection, at any rate, 
the answer is clear. 

Reversion in cats, and tigers, and lions 
is nowadays very slight indeed, because 
the selection, and consequent develop- 
ment, has been natural; among pigeons 
and sheep it is artificial, and is kept 
up artificially. In the beginning, when, 
we are told, species were as much in a 
state of flux as varieties of pigeons are 
now, it was because they had not found 
their fittest surroundings, but were, as 
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Mr. Grant Allen poetically puts it, striv- 
ing after them and getting modified in 
the process. In plain prose, those which 
could not suit themselves to the sur- 
roundings died out, and the breed was 
perpetuated by those which could. When 
any breed had found what suited it, the 
modifying process ceased. Egyptian cats 
are almost exactly like our own, though 
we find pictures and mummies of them 
nearly four thousand years old. 

Pussy had grown to be what she has 
since remained, because the cats that 
were born with slightly different constitu- 
tions and habits, either died out, or grad- 
ually developed into something else. Cats, 
for instance, are “arboreal ;” but a mane 
would interfere with climbing trees as 
much as Absalom’s hair did with his safe 
passage under them. Therefore, any kit- 
tens born with manes would be likely to 
die out—to be caught, and their eyes 
pecked out by crows — or would have to 
migrate to treeless countries, and develop 
habits which in eons on eons might turn 
them into lions. How it might have been 
with the Egyptian cat had it continued to 
be used —as it was in very early times — 
as a retriever and water-dog, — who 
knows? It might have become web-foot- 
ed. Unhappily, the experiment was cut 
short; for, when the Egyptians began to 
mix with other nations, they took to re- 
trieving with dogs instead of cats, and 
pussy’s fine taste for fish is nowadays sel- 
dom joined with a love of getting her feet 
wet. 

Australian rabbits, again, have not yet 
changed their shape —they climb trees, 
have “ forms ” like hares, swim rivers, and 
otherwise comport themselves in very un- 
rabbit-like style. Well, the geologists and 
others must settle, if they can, the matter 
as to species. As to pigeons, the case is 
clear; it is only by perpetual care that 
these highly developed modifications can 
be kept up. And what care must have 
been taken with the carrier, for instance ! 
Most pigeons have the “homing” ten- 
dency pretty strong; but in them it is 
irresistible, and seems to need no gradual 
training from short to long flights. Keep 
a good homing Antwerp shut up for twelve 
or eighteen months, and when you let it 
out it will be off in a bee-line to its old 
home. Hence their value in war ; one re- 
members them in the siege of Paris, how 
they took and brought news —if they 
escaped the Prussian rifles — written on 
thin, strong paper (pelure d’oignon), and 
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lighthouse men a chance of sending mes- 
sages in rough weather. Unfortunately, 
just when the sea is impassable the air is 
full of storm, and the birds used to get so 
often lost that the plan was given up. 

Clearly it is not in stormy weather that 
your pigeon will go from London to Brus- 
sels in less than five hours, making the 
distance between London and Dover in 
some twenty minutes. That is a triumph 
of breeding and training too, and full of 
practical use; and yet fanciers are wrong- 
headed enough to talk of “the homer- 
pest.” In many pigeons — horsemen, 
dragoons, etc. — the homing is unusually 
strong, and from these, by patience con- 
tinued through many generations, carriers 
have been brought to what they are ; just 
as the cropper has been developed into 
the pouter. It is to be remembered that 
the so-called “ carrier” is not the homing 
pigeon, but is bred for quite other quali- 
ties. 

I began with the East End; but let no 
one think that, therefore, pigeons are un- 
fashionable. Look at the prices that good 
exhibition birds bring. Great numbers 
of people in all grades of society keep 
pigeons for show or pleasure. I prefer 
the latter. I advise fanciers not to bow 
their knee to the Baal of shows, and to 
beware of fanciers’ tricks in making up 
birds. They have not yet got to the length 
of the street artisan, whose goldfinch the 
disappointed buyer found to be a painted 
sparrow; but they have come pretty near 
him. 





From The Spectator. 
MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S RETIREMENT. 


THE retirement of one of our greatest 
poets from the duties of inspector of 
schools, — duties which he has discharged 
with singular energy and success for many 
years, —is an occasion on which it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the reflec- 
tion that the world is an immense gainer 
by the union in the same mind a high 
poetical with high practical gifts. Prob- 
ably Mr. Arnold’s poetry has gained as 
much from his lucid mastery of detail, as 
his educational work has gained from his 
faculty of vision. No one can have en- 
joyed Matthew Arnold’s poems fully who 
is not aware how greatly their beauty is 
enhanced by the clearness and method of 
their illustrative detail. It is the com, 
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in massive generalities, that constitutes 
one of his greatest charms as a poet. 
You are never left to struggle alone with 
a vague idea, and wonder what in partic- 
ular the poet was thinking of. The mo- 
ment he has given you his wider drift, he 
illustrates it with a discriminating delicacy 
of outline that leaves you in no doubt as 
to the application which he wishes his 
readers to give to the more abstract 
thought. How vividly he brings before 
us the haggard splendor of Roman power, 
the visionary penetration and steadiness 
of Greek imagination, the “pageant” of 
Byron’s wounded pride, the loneliness of 
Goethe’s scrutinizing wisdom, the febri- 
fuge of Wordsworth’s meditative rapture ! 
Mr. Arnold, as a poet, not only knows 
exactly what he means, but makes all his 
readers know what he means, too. And 
though we are far from denying that there 
are many true poets of whom that cannot 
be said, it is undoubtedly a great element 
in his attractiveness that he is as bright 
and lucid as he is impressive and impos- 
ing. There is the commanding air about 
him, but it is the commanding air of a 
self-confident teacher, rather than of a 
self-confident seer. It is the great lucid- 
ity and the clear order of his ideas which 
give him his grand style. If he had not 
had large experience in laying down the 
law on questions of education, we can 
well believe that he would not have had 
so effective a manner of impressing his 
poetical teaching on the world. In the 
world’s history, poetical condescension 
has probably never been made so fascinat- 
ing as Mr. Arnold has made it, for he 
has combined all the powers which make 
men feel the condescension real, with the 
gentleness and grace which render it quite 
impossible to resentit. We cannot resist 
the impression that if Mr. Arnold had not 
been fully conscious of the power to im- 
press himself with some authority on the 
world in practical life, his poetry itself 
would have lost much of its tone of au- 
thority, and his poetical style of its 
strength and decision. 

But if it be true that Mr. Arnold’s po- 
etry has gained rather than lost by his 
practical work, it is still more certain that 
his practical work has gained immensely 
from the clearness and penetration of his 
poetic vision. No man but a poet would 
have understood as he has done how great 
is the danger of dulling the soul with 
routine, how imperative is the need of 
life as well as method in — how 
fatal may be the influence of “ daily labor’s 
dull Lethean spring.” No man but a 
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| poet could have felt the ugliness of what 
he has called “ Philistinism,” the deadly 
influence exerted over the intellect by 
vulgar pretension, the high effort that it 
takes to see things truly and not merely 
with the spectacles of class convention, 
the power which the conscience, as well as 
the vulgarer desires, may have to pervert 
the intellect, the “ruinous force of the 
will ” in overshadowing the truth. Had he 
not been a poet, Mr. Arnold would never 
have appreciated as truly as he has done 
the special dangers of the English middle 
class in relation to both Greek and He- 
brew influences. So far as mere éas¢e is 
concerned, we have probably never had a 
wiser teacher than Mr. Arnold; and this 
fine taste has irradiated all his reports on 
English and foreign education. When he 
tells us how much more alive than our 
English schools are the German and 
French schools, he is believed because 
he has the power, which only a poet pos- 
sesses, to make us see the dismal effect 
of all education which does not quicken 
and brighten the whole mind, which does 
not, for instance, render it impossible for 
the nature submitted to it to explain 
“Canst thou not minister to a mind dis- 
eased?” as equivalent to “Canst thou 
effect no cure in a lunatic asylum?” If 
by some miracle we could have, on a sud- 
den, twenty such poets as Mr. Arnold 
among our school inspectors, and twenty 
more amongst our teachers, we might 
fairly expect that the standard of English 
elementary education would spring sud- 
denly to quite a new height. For there 
is nothing unpractical, dreamy, flighty, 
about Mr. Arnold’s poetical feeling. All 
the poetry in him makes for intelligence, 
method, temperate judgment, — in a word, 
for educational wisdom. 

As our readers are probably aware, we 
do not hold that Mr. Arnold’s theological 
writings have had any but an injurious 
effect upon his influence as a poet, or on 
his authority as a critic and an educa- 
tional counsellor. They have practically 
diminished the moral weight of his criti- 
cisms, by rendering the world incredu- 
lous that one who could explain away the 
Bible so completely, while insisting on 
its importance, was one in whose Judg- 
ment it was possible to place any sub- 
stantial confidence. But even in these 
unfortunate attempts to whittle away the 
essential significance of the one divine 
literature on our earth, Mr. Arnold has 
shown by his passionate attachment to 
the language and poetry of the Bible how 
much more depth there is in his poetical 
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and moral instincts, than even in his 
highly cultivated intellect, and how firmly 
he clings to the noblest teaching in the 
world, even after he has done his best to 
scoop all the pith out of its contents. 
English education, then, has reaped the 
highest benefit not merely from Mr. Ar- 
nold’s accomplishments as a scholar and 
his fidelity as a keen critic of our schools, 
but also from the largeness of his poetic 
vision, the purity of his taste, the calm 
and serenity of his self-confidence, and the 
delicacy of his sympathy with the rudi- 
mentary stages of the intellectual life. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
AT DINNER WITH A PERSIAN PRINCE. 


OnE of the complimentary phrases used 
in Persian letter-writing which amused me 
from time to time was my own descrip- 
tion as “he who sits in the presence of 
princes.” It is quite true that this has 
been my fortune, but then there are a good 
many princes in Persia. Futteh Ali Shah, 
who died in 1834, had seventy-two grown- 
up sons, and a prince’s descendants are 
all princes likewise. Now the sons of 
these seventy-two must be very numerous 
indeed. 

The first time that I had the pleasure 
of being entertained by a Persian prince 
was when I dined with the Serrum-u- 
Dowlet, the son of the governor of the 
oe of Kermanshah, who was the 

ing’s uncle. About five in the afternoon 
I arrived with a friend at the prince’s 
house. It was summer-time, and his High- 
ness was sitting with his brother in a 
large faldr or archway—a sort of win- 
dowless room, the open frort of which 
looked upon a large Aauz or tank, into 
and from which clear water ran continu- 
ously. The whole talar was built in the 
Arabian or Saracenic style of the Alham- 
bra; but the decorations were far less 
chaste and much more florid. There were 
life-sized, full-length portraits of dancing- 
girls in all possible and impossible atti- 
tudes. Some were balancing knives or 
goblets, others were in the various pos- 
tures of the Eastern dance, while one was 
depicted as standing on her head. All 
these pictures were faithful likenesses of 
court favorites made by the court painters. 
The Persians, unlike other Mahomme- 
dans, delight in representations of female 
beauty, in which their artists excel. The 
recesses in the walls were filled with 
chromo-lithographs of very dubious taste, 
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let in and glazed. There were odd chan- 
deliers of various colors hanging from the 
lofty arch, twenty pairs of carriage-lamps 
were stuck in staples on the walls; and 
from each of these depended a tiny cage 
in which a nightingale was singing, in 
emulation of his fellows, at the full pitch 
of his voice. In the centre of the apart- 
ment, open to the air, was a basin, five 
feet in diameter, of the alabaster-like, yel- 
low-veined marble of Yezd; and in this 
basin a single large jet of water, the thick- 
ness of a man’s arm, played furiously. 
The noise was so deafening that we had 
to shout our compliments to each other. 

The fountain at length ceased to play, 
no doubt to the great satisfaction of three 
unfortunate gardeners, who were engaged 
in supplying it by means of a sort of 
Oriental treadmill, by which huge buck- 
ets of water were drawn from a shallow 
well. Water-pipes (hubble-bubbles) were 
brought and handed round ; and so hospi- 
table were the princes that they insisted 
on smoking the hubble-bubbles last, and 
would not be denied. Tea, more pipes, 
more tea; during which a long gossip 
took place on politics; the queen; the 
shah ; the Prince of Wales ; and our host’s 
horses, dogs, guns, and various other pos- 
sessions, which were exhibited and duly 
admired. 

It was now sunset, and a military band, 
some twenty strong and all apparently 
playing different tunes, produced a f¢ohu- 
bohu truly diabolical. Then wine was 
served —the delicious but heady wine of 
Hamadan. Trays of sweetmeats, each 
containing a dozen varieties of beautifully 
made bonbons and comfits all of snowy 
whiteness, were placed on the ground at 
either side of each of the party. The 
guests drank their wine from glasses ; the 
hosts used bowls of silver of the size and 
shape of a finger-glass. Spirits in the 
form of arrack — the strong, coarse spirit 
of the country —were offered to us and 
declined; our hosts drank it like water. 

And now entered four /wt/s or buffoons. 
They sang, they danced, and they told 
short stories, to the intense amusement of 
our hosts. Then, amidst the rhythmic 
beating of drums and tambourines, the 
clash of cymbals and the sounds of the 
cornet, flute, harp, viol, sackbut, and all 
kinds of music, came four pretty gipsy 


| girls, half dressed in the gayest colors and 
| covered with glittering jewellery. The 
| sailed into the room, each decorated wit 
‘her professional smile. 
{these girls were much painted; but in 
| Persia every lady paints on great occa- 
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sions. The eyebrows and eyelashes had | at a right angle to his body. The stupid 


been much beautified. A tin 
jacket of bright satin, heavily cnluhined 
with gold and seed-pearls, was all the 
clothing worn above the waist. The skirts 
reached to the knee and were very much 
bouffé, like those of our opera-dancers. 
Two of the girls wore their jetty tresses 
in innumerable plaits; from the end of 
each plait hung a little bell or a silver coin. 
The other two allowed their magnificent 
chevelures of wavy black hair to hang in a 
cascade which fell far below their waists. 
As to their eyes, it is enough to say that 
they were Persian eyes. The age of the 
dancers varied from thirteen years to sev- 
enteen. 

The dance had no variety. The four 
young ladies spun round in a row, the 

ands high in air, while the fingers were 
snapped with a sound like the playing of 
castanets. Now and then the dancers 
would make what children cal! “ a cheese.” 
Then, while their feet remained motion- 
less, their bodies would be swayed and 
contorted more and more rapidly as the 
music quickened. Then the head was 
bent back till it almost touched the 
ground, the fingers being snapped in time 
to the music, while one girl clashed a pair 
of cymbals (an inch in diameter) between 
the forefinger and thumb of each hand. 
Meanwhile, the musicians were singing a 
Persian love-song with a wild refrain, in 
which all joined. The scene was a suff- 
ciently gay one, all taking place under a 
blaze of light from the chandeliers and 
carriage-lamps. 

The girls now danced singly, and a 
variety of posturing was gone through. 
They balanced full glasses and lighted 
candles ; they stood on their heads ; they 
walked on their hands in procession — 
emulating the more difficult attitudes de- 
picted on the walls. Then they danced a 
rather graceful scarf-dance. Then their 
attentions became personal. They would 
be well rewarded by our hosts, but we 
gave them a few coins, and then they re- 
tired, smiling and kissing their hands. 

After a few minutes’ rest, the musicians 
suddenly recommenced their performance 
with fresh vigor. The tune —for it was 
something distinctly resembling an air — 
grew faster and more furious. And now 
entered a strarge personage. He was 
about four feet high, with a huge fair face 
like a full moon, a small body, short legs, 
huge bare feet, and an enormous white 
turban. The face was one of intense and 
dismal stupidity. The manrikin danced 
in a grotesque manner, his arms extended 





zouave | round face, eighteen inches across, never 


for a moment lost its dismal expression. 
We laughed till we cried. Suddenly the 
dismal stupid face expands into a grin; it 
becomes a laughing mask ; it resumes its 
air of melancholy and idiotic stupidity ; it 
grins ; it laughs; it assumes the most ludi- 
crous contortions. How was it done? 
One of the buffoons had carefully painted 
the face on a bare space immediately 
below his waist. The gigantic turban con- 
cealed his chest, arms, and head. A boy’s 
coat and trousers and false arms com- 
pleted his make-up. 

Dinner was served — the usual Persian 
banquet of a hundred dishes. Dinner for 
four, food for fifty. At eleven o’clock we 
were allowed to depart, leaving our hosts 
in the humor to make a night of it. The 
fountain was still playing, so was the 
band. The girls were still dancing, the 
lights blazing, the bulbuls still singing. 


From Public Opinion. 
SOUVENIRS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


THE Fournal des Débats of Saturday 
last contains an article on a work recently 
published at Stuttgard, entitled “ Saint- 
Pétersburg et Londres dans les Années 
18524 1864,” by Count Vitzthum d’Eck- 
stadt, charge d — at St. Petersburg 
in 1853 for the kingdom of Saxony, and 
who afterwards discharged the duties of 
minister plenipotentiary in London from 
1853 to 1864. His memoirs will be found 
interesting for English readers. In 1852, 
says the Débats, the emperor Nicholas 
was at the height of his power, and looked 
upon himself as the arbiter of Europe 
and the rampart of conservative princi- 
ples against revolution. This illusion was 
comparable to that which he cherished 
with regard to England, whose antagonism 
he ceased to dread from the day Lord 
Aberdeen came to power. It was with 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, the English am- 
bassador, that the czar held the famous 
conversation on the subject of “the Sick 
Man,” and the partition of Turkey, when 
Egypt was to have been England’s share. 
Count Eckstadt reports also an interview 
which took place some years after be- 
tween Sir Hamilton Seymour and Count 
Metternich on the subject of this conver- 
sation. “I must tell you, my dear Sir 
Hamilton,” remarked the Austrian chan- 
cellor, “that you are born under a lucky 
star. I read your secret correspondence 
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gesture commanded the crowd to kneel. 

“ Wretches,” he exclaimed, in a voice of 

thunder, “the wells are not poisoned ; it 

is your sins that are ——— you! Ask 
r 


with interest, the publication of which 
struck me as a mistake, and the impres- 
sion it left on me was that you have been 
exceedingly fortunate.” Sir Hamilton 
naturally asked in what his singular good 
fortune consisted. ‘ Well,” continued 
Metternich, “ you were alone with the em- 
peror Nicholas. If the latter had denied 
his words, what would have happened? 
It was very lucky for you he did not, for 
if he had, all Europe would have believed 
him and not you.” Sir Hamilton could 
not help recognizing the truth of this ob- 
servation, but Metternich made him swal- 
low another bitter pill. “I mean,” said 
Metternich, “that it wasn’t your duty at 
all. You were not the first to whom he 
spoke of ‘the Sick Man.’ ‘Yhe idea had 
been bothering him for years. Your duty 
was either not to give him a chance of 
speaking, or else to induce him to be 
silent. Would you like to know what I 
did when he spoke of ‘the Sick Man’ 
to me? I was seated opposite the em- 
peror and empress at table one day at 
Munchengratz, when the czar, suddenly 
leaning across the table, said, ‘Prince 
Metternich, what is your opinion of the 
Turk? He is a sick man, is he not?’ I 
pretended not to understand what he was 
driving at, and he repeated his question, 
till at last I asked in return, ‘Is your 
Majesty addressing this question to his 
doctor or his heir?’ The emperor Nich- 
olas was indebted to me for this answer, 
and thenceforward he never again spoke 
to me of ‘the Sick Man.’” In 1852 
Count Vitzthum had a private interview 
with the czar, which he thus describes: 
“The master of ceremonies, who had 
accompanied me, stood undecided at the 
door, in doubt whether or not he should 
be present at the interview. The em- 
peror pointed to the door, and I found 
myself face to face with the most powerful 
sovereign in the world. In spite of his 
fifty-six years, the classic features and 
gigantic figure of the emperor Nicholas 
had preserved their youth and strength. 
His whole appearance had something 
chivalrous and imposing about it, and'then 
I knew how it was the colossus before me 
had put down with a single gesture of his 
hand the revolution which threatened to 
break out in consequence of the cholera 
epidemic. He went forth alone, wrapped 
in a mantle, in the midst of the angry 
crowd who were clamoring in the public 
square against the government, which 
they accused of poisoning the wells. 
Nicholas, letting his mantle fall, with a 





God to forgive you and to free us from 
the pestilence.” The crowd replied with 
shouts of enthusiasm. This moment was 
in my mind when I looked in the emper- 
or’s face. There was an uncertain look 
about his eyes and a nervous twitch at 
the corner of his mouth. The conversa- 
tion turned to the state of Berlin and the 
king of Prussia, of whom the czar spoke 
in severe terms. When I endeavored to 
calm him with the remark that at all events 
the king’s intentions were excellent : “So 
much the worse!” thundered the czar. 
“ As for his good intentions, I tell you he 
never knows what he wants. He is nota 
king, he; he spoils the trade for the rest 
of us. Learn then” —here he struck the 
fioor with his foot — “ that the ground be- 
neath my feet is mined as well as under 
his. We kings are all conjointly liable, 
and have a common enemy — the revolu- 
tion. If they continue to trifle with it as 
in Berlin, the conflagration will soon be- 
come general, For the present I fear 
nothing here. So long as I live things 
will be quiet enough, for I am a soldier, 
sir, that which my brother-in-law has never 
been. I have seen thirty-eight years’ ser- 
vice, and commenced in 1813. Yes, 1 am 
a soldier. It’s my calling. As for the 
other one that Providence has imposed on 
me ” — here he lowered his voice to almost 
a whisper — “I carry it on because it is 
my duty, and because there is no one to 
relieve me of it. But it isn’t the calling 
to my taste.” There was something tragic 
in this avowal ; it was evident how greatly 
the cares of State had weighed on the 
monarch for the last twenty-seven years. 
The “ Memoirs of Count Vitzthum Eck. 
stadt” are certainly not calculated to in- 
crease the respect of the disinterested 
observer for statesmen and diplomatists. 
The minister of the court of Saxony has 
an eye for the less worthy sides of polit- 
ical file — fer the intrigues and ups and 
downs of personal ambition. Accredited 
tothe English government, all the count’s 
sympathies lead him into the Tory camp. 
He is on friendly terms with Disraeli, 
whom he coaches in European politics, 
and the spokesman of Count Beust, who 
endeavored to make the minor kingdoms 
of Germany at that time hold the balance 
between Austria and Prussia. He was 
closely connected with the policy of 
Prince Albert, whose sympathies were 
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Prussian, and who was anxious to see the 
hegemony of Germany under the leader- 
ship of Prussia, which was to have the su- 
preme direction of the army, and the entire 
management of foreign affairs. Count 
Vitzthum d’Eckstadt shows us the queen 
of England yielding in a marked manner 
to the influence of the prince consort, who 
was the master in a!l domestic matters, 
and a counsellor whose advice was lis- 
tened to on foreign affairs, and who was 
only waiting for the day to come on which 
to make his weight felt. From the mo- 
ment of the complications in the East the 
queen sided passionately aginst the Rus- 
sians. The declaration of war in the 
Crimea occurred on March 27, 1854. On 
the preceding evening the queen had given 
a small dance in honor of the Duke of 
Cambridge’s birthday, to which the count 
was invited. The queen was an indefat- 
igable dancer, and took part in a High- 
land dance, when the Duke of Hamilton 
and Lord Elgin were her partners. As 
Count Eckstadt had already given up 
valsing, the queen danced a square dance 
with him and discussed at the same time 
the affairs of the day, informing him that 
on the morrow, to her infinite regret, she 
would be obliged to declare war against 
Russia. With regard to Inkermann, the 
count relates that it was lost by the Rus- 
sians in consequence: of the plan of the 
battle being previously divulged. The 
plan drawn up in St. Petersburg was ex- 
celient on paper, and if it had been kept 
secret would probably have succeeded. 
The emperor Nicholas was so pleased 
with it that he could not refrain from dis- 
closing it to Count Miinster, the Prussian 
military attaché. The latter at once natu- 
rally communicated it to the king, deem- 
ing himself safe against any official indis- 
cretion. Fortunately for the allies there 
was at Potsdam some one in the Cabinet 
who sold State secrets at a great price to 
Lord Augustus Loftus. The latter by this 
means obtained a copy of the plan of the 
attack, and telegraphed it in cipher to 
London atonce. There was just sufficient 
time to apprise Lord Raglan of the dispo- 
sition of the Russian troops. After the 
defeat Prince Mentschikoff was recalled 
to St. Petersburg, and finally obtained an 
audience with the emperor, who at first 
refused to see him. The prince excused 
himself in the following terms: “ What 
can you expect, sire, when you have a 
minister of war who has neither smelt, 
irvented, nor sent powder?” Count Vitz- 
thum does not conceal his dislike for Lord 
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Palmerston, and recalls an opinion passed 
in his presence on that statesman by 
Prince Albert: “I cannot respect that 
man, because he prefers his own interests 
to those of the State.” Lady Palmerston 
was a remarkable woman; her personal 
amiability and social experience contrib- 
uted not a little to strengthen her hus- 
band’s position. She discharged the du- 
ties of a secretary for him, copying the 
confidential letters which Palmerston ad- 
dressed to his colleagues. The English 
prime minister’s time was so much taken 
up that he had no leisure for the distrac- 
tions of society. During the Parliamen- 
tary session he was so much absorbed in 
business that he only took one meal a day. 
He rose at nine, worked in his study till 
twelve, drove to Downing Street, where 
he gave audiences, received his col- 
leagues, and presided over the Cabinet 
Councils. At four he went to the House, 
where he often remained twelve hours at 
astretch. Towards morning he used to 
return home on foot for the sake of a little 
fresh air, and then wrote an account of 
the sitting to the queen, in order that she 
might have his version of it before read- 
ing the comments thereon in the morning 
papers. Lady Palmerston complained 
once, in the presence of Count Eckstadt, 
that her husband never retired to rest till 
four or five in the morning. “I would 
much prefer,” she said, “that he were 
minister for foreign affairs or home sec- 
retary. Since he has been prime minister 
I have scarcely seen anything of him.” 
This came from her heart, for since Phi- 
lemon and Baucis there was never a couple 
who at an advanced age loved one another 
more tenderly. Palmerston treated her 
with all the delicate attention of a young 
lover, whilst she on her side watched over 
him as a mother over a child. She saw 
to everything; wrote herself in a trem- 
bling hand the cards of invitation to her 
Saturday evenings ; effaced pitilessly from 
the list the names of those members who 
had voted against the government ; when 
they had duly apologized she invited them 
once more. Amongst the memoirs of the 
Saxon diplomatist we find certain charac- 
teristic traits with regard to Disraeli, with 
whose very high estimate of himself we 
are already familiar. “I have always 
thought,” remarked the late Lord Beacons- 
field to the count the first day they met 
(1855), that Gladstone, Bright, and myself 
are the three most eloquent and energetic 
members of the House of Commons.” 
In 1862 Bismarck came to Paris to visit 
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the Exhibition, at which he represented 
Prussia. At a dinner given by M. de 
Brunnow he sat next to Disraeli, who 
afterwards reported their conversation to 
Count Eckstadt. “I shall be obliged 
shortly,” Bismarck remarked, “ to take the 
management of affairs in hand. My first 
care will be, with or without the help of 
the Landtag, to reorganize thearmy. The 
king is right to undertake this task, which 
hitherto he has been unable to carry out 
with his present ministers. When once 
the army is put on a proper footing, I will 
seize the first opportunity to declare war 
with Austria, demolish the Diet, bring into 
subjection the minor German States, and 

ive Germany a national unity under the 
eadership of Prussia; and I have come 
here to tell the queen’s ministers so.” 
Disraeli’s comment on this programme — 
which was carried out to the letter — was, 
“ Take care of that man; he means what 
he says.” 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
AT HOME IN THE NORTH A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


Up to the time when the turnpike roads 
were opened, domestic life in the north of 
England remained in a very primitive 
state. The houses were ill-contrived and 
hardly in keeping with modern notions of 
decency. Water supply was, of course, 
indispensable; but instead of digging a 
well or conducting the water to the houses, 
the homesteads were invariably built by 
the sides of the fell becks. Consequently, 
many of them stood in moist situations ; 
and occasionally in autumn foaming tor- 
rents tore up tne folds and washed away 
the outbuildings. These, like the houses, 
were low; a man of ordinary height could 
not pass the door lintel without stooping. 
The floors were below the level of the 
ground without, and entrance was made 
by a descent of one or two steps. The 
basement was divided into three apart- 
ments: the “buttery,” which constituted 
the general larder; the common hall or 
kitchen, which formed the living-room; 
and a slightly raised chamber, in which 
the master and mistress slept. The whole 
was either rudely paved with cobbles from 
the river bed or had a floor of flattened 


loam. There was no fire grate, nor is | 
there yet in many of the farmhouses of | 
the mountain dales, and the peat or wood | 
fire was laid on the hearth. The fires | 
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were “raked” at night, and some are 
known never to have been extinguished 
for a century. Raking was easier than 
having to rekindle the fuel with the aid of 
a flint and steel, and was the universal 
practice. The chimneyplace was one into 
which a wagon might have been driven, 
being twelve feet or more in diameter and 
open in front. In the funnel were hung 
joints of beef, mutton, and pork, while 
sometimes a dozen hams were smoking in 
the chimney at atime. A long and sooty 
chain ending in a crook went up from the 
fire to a beam above, and this bore the 
heavy iron pans of the period. Many 
of these were supplied with a funnel by 
which to let the steam escape; and, as 
there was nothing in the shape of ovens, 
all food was cooked by their aid. At all 
seasons of the year streams of sooty water 
trickled down the wide chimneys; and 
the members of the household sat and 
went about their domestic duties with 
their heads covered. 

The second story of the house, called 
the loft, was open to the rafters, and con- 
stituted the sleeping apartment of the 
servants and children. In most cases 
there was but one chamber, undivided by 
partitions ; and here the dependents were 
lodged — the men at one end, the women 
at the other. Beyond a rope stretched 
across —upon which coats and gowns, 
articles of both male and female attire, 
were hung promiscuously —there was no 
division whatever. In the houses of some 
of the tradesmen of the provincial towns, 
where the custom was to provide lodging 
for journeymen as well as apprentices, 
matters were even worse. 

The furniture of these northern homes 
was rude both in design and execution, 
but it was useful and homely, and emi- 
nently in keeping with the houses that 
contained it. The one quality they seem 
to have striven after in all their domestic 
utensils was serviceableness. Almost ev- 
erything was of wood, pegs of the same 
substance invariably supplying the place 
of nails. Wooden latches were supplied 
to all the doors and gates; indeed, iron 
was almost unknown in domestic archi- 
tecture. One great feature of the country 
houses was their arks and chests. These 
were curiously and quaintly carved, with 
carvings “all made out of the carver’s 
brain.” Coleridge lived in a district where 
the work of the home-bred carver was 
everywhere to be seen, and doubtless this 
line in “Christabel” was so suggested. 
In the arks were kept oaten cake, malt, 
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meal, preserves, and dried meats. The 
chest contained the clothes of the family, 
often with an immense quantity of linen 
and cloth of home manufacture, the work 
of the women. These stores were largely 
drawn upon for >ridal dowries. Old china, 
pieces of dress material in flowered silk 
or satin, and a few pieces of plate — also 
family heirlooms — found a place in the 
chest. The huge bedsteads in use were 
of massive oak, with testers of the same 
material. The chairs were generally made 
of clumsy wainscot, but some of them 
were fashioned from the trunks of hollow 
trees — the carpenter completing what 
time had begun. For table, there stood 
in the common hall a board of from four 
to seven yards in length; this rustic table 
being furnished with forms or benches 
along its sides. Upon these the family 
and its guests were seated at meal times. 
Maple trenchers supplied the place of 
plates, and liquids of every description — 
milk, broth, beer — were served in wooden 
vessels made with staves andhoops. The 
protection from cold and wind — which 
freely found its way into the common hall 
by the chimney as well as by the badly 
jointed doors and windows — was pro- 
vided against by a screen placed in front 
of the turffire. Inthe centre of the hearth 
stood a square, upright staff, having a 
row of holes along one of its sides, and 
its lower end fixed into a log of wood. 
This simple contrivance supported the 
candlestick, which was thrust at a conven- 
ient height into one of the holes. In the 
warm though smoky retreat of the settle 
nook, the family spent the long winter 
evenings in knitting, spinning flax, card- 
ing wool, and in other home industries. 
The conversation at such times, and espe- 
cially that of the elders, had one result in 
perpetuating the credulity of the times. 
The talk constantly turned upon appari- 
tions, omens, workers in witchcraft, and 
more innocent fairy tales. But at the 
beginning of the new era these things 
obtained less countenance, and a general 
change began. Provincial newspapers 
were started, and wonderfully enlarged 
the narrow world of country readers. In- 
novation came steadily from the south, 
and the rude artisans were ousted. Old 
handicrafts were subdivided: the cabinet- 
maker invaded the province of the carpen- 
ter; the worker in metals that of the maker 
of wooden platters; and the great army 
of itinerants rapidly declined. The trans- 
formation during the period indicated 
exceeded that of any century that had 
preceded it in the history of the north. 
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From The Spectator. 
IN OLD FRANCE. 
Il. 

THE Chateau de B has two ave- 
nues; one of them leads down to the vil- 
lage and the church, and has a fine name 
of its own in the old plan of the estate, 
* Allée de mon plaisir, pour assister aux 
offices divins.” This is an avenue where 
birds build and sing, and trees meet over- 
head, and the trembling sunbeams dart 
and glitter through the leaves on the 
brown, damp road, and the white bridges 
that cross the little river. The other ave- 
nue is much more in daylight and the open 
air; old trees have been cut or blown 
down, and young ones are hardly grown 
up, and near the house there is a broad 
space of glowing sunshine, with long 
rich grass full of wild-flowers, especially 
moon-daisies, the largest ever seen. This 
sunny green meadow adds very much to 
the cheerfulness of the old place, which 
looks down south over it, seeming to 
catch and hold every gleam of warmth 
and light. As we drove away the horses 
always started off down the slope at a 
swinging pace, the yre/ots jingling; there 
was life and happiness in the mere swift 
movement through the clearness of that 
air. 

We had been talking of the Revolution, 
and the traces it had left in Anjou, espe- 
cially in the form of ruins. Some of them 
were already familiar; M , for in- 
stance, a square of blackened stones. A 
hundred years ago, this was such a strong 
place that most of the families in the 
neighborhood, when things began to be 
disturbed, sent their papers and valuables 
there for safety; but the Revolutionists 
made the master of the house set fire to it 
with his own hands, and this is all that 
remains of M——. The owner of the 
Chateau de B said that she could 
show me something more interesting than 
this, something she had discovered for 
herself, the place being really so forsaken, 
so forgotten, that hardly any one knew the 
way there. So we started off that sum- 
mer morning, driving along the beautiful 
even roads, through a lonely country, 
wooded, wild, sandy, yellow with broom 
and very silent, meeting nothing but a 
long cart now and then, or a few peasant 
children with their goats on the roadside 
banks, and their brown faces staring and 
smiling as we passed them. 

About here there are great remains of 
the old forests. The road ran along by 
wild druyéres, beyond which the woods 
lay dark and still. Down there, I was 
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told, hidden from daylight in the very 
depths of the wood, lives a déte terrible. 
He is sometimes a wolf, sometimes a man. 
The peasants will all assure you that this 
is true, and if you cannot actually meet 
with any one who has seen the dé¢e, this 
is mere accident. His aunt’s brother-in- 
law, or his grandmother’s first cousin, saw 
him last year, and has never recovered 
from it. 

After driving some miles, we leave the 
highroad, and plunge into narrow lanes 
with high hedges, —a puzzling labyrinth. 
Here the only human being to be seen is 
a woman perched in a pollard elm-tree, 
stripping off its leaves for the pigs; but 
we do not want to ask the way. Small 
fields, tormented trees, rough little hollow 
roads, — it is all ugly, and has a dismal 
air of peasant-farming. We tear round 
corners, rattle over ruts and stones ; as we 
dash along, a sudden thunder-shower de- 
scends from a black cloud that has been 
hovering over our heads, adding to the 
mournfulness of this side of the country 
“ We are there,” says the marquise cheer- 
fully ; and through the blinding rain one 
is aware of a dull gleam of water, of some 
tall, fine trees surrounding buildings ; we 
swing round another corner into a great 
white-walled farmyard. Dogs bark, and 
men look out from the doorways; they 
flourish their hats off, put up faded blue 
umbrellas, and come across to help the 
coachman. We get out, and hurry through 
an arched door in the wall into another 
yard, where, in spite of the rain, it is im- 
possible to hurry. 

Over the wall one had already caught 
a glimpse of something white and grey, 
towering up against a background of dark 
trees and dark clouds, with a stately and 
desolate air. Now, close to it, one looks 
up at the great white fragment of what 
was once a splendid house, a corps de logis 
without its towers, half in ruins, but pre- 
senting a good face to the world still, with 
white mullions entire in the empty win- 
dows, some of them boarded up, with a 
long ridge of grey roof, and an elegant 
turret staircase, leading to the upper 
rooms, whose floors are still there. Bram- 
bles and rubbish are heaped and tangled 
about the foot of the old walls, and poultry 
find their way in and out of the high door- 
ways ; the once beautiful house is utterly 
deserted. Only the gamekeeper and his 
wife and family are housed in one of the 
great rooms, to which we climb up some 
rough steps, and at last are in shelter from 
the rain. 
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The good woman receives Madame la 
Marquise as an old friend, piles sticks 
in the enormous fireplace, and makes a 
cheerful blaze. On one side are the beds 
of the family with two or three children 
asleep; a smiling young girl is busy with 
needlework ; here we sit till the shower is 
over, and talk about the history of the old 
place. 

Launay has been deserted since the 
Revolution. Before that time it was one 
of the finest chateaux of the neighborhood, 
not at all buried in lanes and woods and 
obscurity as it is now, but approached by 
great avenues, one leading to the nearest 
town, another to Denzé, a village depend- 
ent on the chateau, where its seigneurs 
went to mass every Sunday in state. No- 
body says that they abused their power; 
on the contrary, they seem to have borne 
a good character, but that was no protec- 
tion. One day, a band of Revolutionists 
came up from Denzé and murdered the 
count in his dining-room. It is difficult 
now to find out the exact rights of the 
story. There is an old man at Launay, a 
certain Pére Pageot, whose father is sup- 
posed to have been present at the mur- 
der. “Le pére Pageot connait bien des 
choses,” they say; but unfortunately, to 
the questions of outsiders, Pére Pageot is 
both deaf and dumb. 

Anyhow, “the spot is curst;” the cha- 
teau is forsaken, and falling to ruins very 
fast. It still belongs to the same family, 
and is not likely to be restored and lived 
in again. When the rain had stopped, 
the keeper’s wife took me all over it; 
we mounted the broad, winding stairs, 
each step a great solid beam, rather rot- 
ten now, and terribly dirty; we went into 
the dining-room, the scene of the trag- 
edy, with faded, crumbled frescoes on the 
walls, and a great white marble chimney- 
piece finely carved, stained, and cracked 
and tumbling down. All the rooms, and 
they were many and large, had these 
stately chimneypieces from floor to ceiling, 
each of a different design. The house in 
its great days must have been really splen- 
did; the pilgrimage through its deserted 
grandeurs now was dusty, slightly danger- 
ous, and sad. 

The most beautiful thing about Launay 
is its ruined chapel, which stands in a gar- 
den opposite the house. It is roofless, 
and every year sees its further ruin, the 
farmers and peasants carrying away its 
stones to mend their walls. Like nearly 


all the buildings of this country, it is of 
white stone ; quite small, and nearly round 
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in form, its arches and tall graceful win- 
dows almost perfect. It is a little picture 
of a ruin, veiled in ivy, and sheltered by 
friendly trees, one of which grows straight 
and tall like a pillar in the very middle of 
it, so that you stand inside and look up 
into a roof of green leaves. 

One can trace the old gardens about the 
place, with causeways and terraces; the 
farmyard on the left, with its great solid 
buildings, was no doubt once the cour 
a@’honneur; and all round the old pre- 
cincts lies a broad moat of the clearest 
water silently reflecting the white ruins, 
the sky, and the trees. Standing there 
by the moat, it was very easy to send 
one’s thoughts back a hundred years, to 
Launay in its great days, and then it 
seemed as if one could realize the Revo- 
lution. The place was curiously beauti- 
ful; melancholy, desolate, forsaken, silent, 
but with the strangest fascination of its 
own. It is old France, with her undefina- 
ble poetic attraction. I have known old 
French ladies who have it too; but they 
can deepen it by smiling, which is beyond 
Launay. It is the last look of the an- 
cien régime ; the last touch of charm from 
a time that can never come back again: 
“ Le monde féodal, avec ses gloires, ses 
souvenirs héroiques, ses pompes triom- 
phales, est en ruines comme ce chateau 
abandonné.” 

We drove back another way, through 
the narrow roads to Denzé. This furious 
village seems peaceful enough now; the 
old house belonging to the sezgneurs, near 
the west front of the church, has fallen 
into ruins, but the curious Romanesque 
church itself is very carefully kept. In 
the apse a fresco has lately been discov- 
ered, a sitting figure of our Lord, with 
the emblems of the four evangelists. In 
effect, it reminds one of the mosaics in 
St. Mark’s; perhaps the date may be 
nearly the same. A peasant woman and 
a bit of tallow candle took us down through 
a trap-door in the floor of the sanctuary, 
into a little vaulted room under the high 
’ altar, where in one corner there bubbles 
up a holy spring, very good for the eyes. 
This spring interested us, being the 
source of the little river which flows by 
the Chateau de B——. I suppose its 
miraculous powers do not extend beyond 
its source in consecrated ground. Under 
the floor of the church lie buried the old 
seigneurs of Launé et Denesé, as the 
names are cut on their memorial stones; 
but no name has been added for the last 
hundred years. E. 
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ANDY BYRNE. 
{Tim Delany, a small Munster landlord, come over to 
England to sell cattle, is sitting in the tap-room of 
a public-house in the market-town.] 
WELL, ye’re afther cappin’ stories, and, be- 
dad, sirs, Whigs and Tories, 
Wan aich still paints the oisle av Saints as 
Satan’s oisle all t’rough, 
But I hould ’tis lasteways fittin’ that ye all 
should be admittin’ 
That if the Divle Aas his faults, he’s aqual 
virchooes too. 


I was dhroivin’ home wan night, sirs, whilst 
the oats was turnin’ white, sirs, 
Whin some wan stips across the wall, an’ 
bids me stop the gig; 
‘* Fine avenin’, thin, but could, sir, an’ might 
I make so bould, sir, 
As ax if ye’d be plased at all to buy a dar- 
lin’ pig?’’ 


“* Why, Andy, what’s the rason at this same 

contrairy sason 
Ye’d part the pig, so small an’ all, an’ divle 

a thing but lean?” 

‘*Och, shure,’’ says he, replyin’, ‘‘ I’ve the 
misthress lyin’ dyin’, 

An’ ordered nourishmint she is—an’ that’s 
the way I mean.”’ 


Me hand was in my coat thin, an’ I pulled 
him out a note thin; 
**My bhoy,”’ says I, ‘‘to take the pig ’ud 
be the worst av chroimes. 
Ye’ll not refuse a lift thin, —shure it shan’t 
be called a gift thin; 
’Tis lint, my frind, till God shall sind ould 
Oireland betther toimes.”’ 


I gave the horse the whip so, an’ gave the 

bhoy the slip so, 

An’ lookin’ back along the thrack ’twas 
there I seen him stand; 

Bedad, the fool was cryin’, for his cuff his oies 
was dhryin’, 

An’ all the whoile he helt the note like 

dhramin’ in his hand. 


Well, wan avenin’ in Decimber, that ’tis loike 
I’ll long remimber, 
I’d dhrove the mare to Kiltea fair, an’ now 
I'd raiched the turn; 
There was half a moon to guoide me, an’ be- 
yant the wall besoide me 
There rose a head all shagg’d an’ red — the 
head av Andy Byrne. 


I’d me finger an the thrigger, but I rayalized 
the figger ; 
‘* Bedad, me lad, ye’d nea’ly had a taste av 
lead this day!” 
‘* Whist, whist,’’ says he; ‘‘ come near now— 
they’re waiting an ye here now — 
Four barr’ls an’ all—aich soide the wall 
raich home the uddher way.”’ 
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He vanished like a sproite, sirs, an’ — was I 
wrong or roight, sirs ?— 
I turned the horse, an’ changed me course, 
an’ july raiched me door ; 
An’ whin all was noicely fixt, sirs, an’ the 
glass av punch was miat, sirs, 
The whole affair seemed just a scare, —a 
dhrame, an’ nothink more. 


Well, it moight be two hours later, an’ me 
hand was on the grater — 
I take it so, ye’ll have to know, wid limon, 
just a squaze — 
I persaved a knockin’ loud, sirs, an’ the ma- 
nials in a crowd, sirs, — 
‘*What’s all this row? be aisy now! yer 
manners, av ye plase.”” 


Och, bedad, ’twas soon I heard, sirs, —an’ 
bitther was the word, sirs — 

***Tis Andy’s wife ’’—‘‘ They’ve took his life ”” 
—‘* He’s kilt, sir, t’rough an’ t’rough; ”’ 

***Tis for you that he’s inquirin’ ’’ — ‘‘ Shure 
the crathur’s just expirin’ ’”? — 

‘*Och, wirra, wirra, cruel day! whativer 

will I do?” 


Thin out we turned togedder in the bitther 
murtherin’ wedder — 
The field across, an’ o’er the moss, an’ up 
to Andy’s door; 
Och, the white face, sharp an’ failin’, an’ the 
bits o’ child’en wailin’ — 
A cruel sight we seen that night! God send 
the loikes no more! 


Well, we powered a dhrop av brandy down 
the throat av poor ould Andy, 
An’ thin he soighed, and opened woide his 
blue oies dim wid death; 





So I propt his head to rest it, an’ I saised his 

hand an’ prest it; 
‘‘*Twas murtherin’ koind to come, 
he, wid gaps betwixt for breath. 


”” says 


“Och, me bhoy,”’ says I, ‘‘it kills me — ’tis 
wid grief an’ shame it fills me — 
To think I saved me by yer word, an’ left 
e there to doy; 
Though ye wanst were just a pisant, ye’re a 
marthyr shure at prisent, — 
Saint Pather meet ye at the gate, an ax ye 
in on hoigh.”’ 


Thin says he, ‘‘ Don’t give it mintion — shure 
it isn’t worth attintion, 
’Twas just a compliment —och! there! — 
the breath is hard to git; 
Faith, ye helped me in disthriss, sir, an’ ye 
saved my Molly —yis, sir — 
’Tis more I’d do, with rn wl too, an’ still 
not pay the dibt.”’ ; 


Thin he ley back, tired wid spakin’, — whin 
the morrer’s morn was breakin’, 
He wint where daylight niver fades, an’ lift 
the wife in night ; 
But bedad! ye’re all mistaken if ye think that 
she’s forsaken, 
Small want she’ll feel for fire an’ meal while 
I’ve the sup an’ bite. 


So whilst ye’re tellin’ stories of ould Oire- 
land’s vanisht glories, — 
How Satan’s won the oisle of Saints, an’ 
scatthered all his foes, 
Why, ’tis this I mane to say, sirs, —let the 
Divle have fair play, sirs, 
For av his skin is black as sin, less need to 
cork his nose. 
FABIAN HOLMEs. 





THE HeEssIAN FLy. —Since England was 
threatened with the Colorado beetle, there has 
not been much worse news for farmers than 
that which Mr. Whitehead announced in a 
letter which we published on Tuesday (August 
17). The Hessian fly has arrived. The scare 
over the Colorado beetle happily proved un- 
founded. That insect did, indeed, appear in 
Europe, but vanished before it established 
itself, or was able to do much harm, and for 
the last eight or nine years any fear from this 
Western wanderer has ceased to trouble the 
sorely tried agriculturist. But we fear there 
can be no doubt regarding the fact of the Hes- 
sian fly having established itself in these 
islands, though its full power for evil will not 
be manifest for some time to come. Indeed, 
as early as 1880 a report got abroad that the 
pest so long dreaded had at last shown itself. 
Fortunately, however, it happened that the 
insect which was then injuring the crops was 





not the American Cecidomyia destructor, but a 
less harmful species. Still, it was almost im- 
possible that we could long escape. Cattle, 
sheep, and grain were every day arriving in 
greater and greater quantities from every part 
of the New World, so that it could only be by 
a miracle that the fly, which is said to have 
been brought to what are now the United 
States in the fodder of the Hessian cavalry, 
could fail to return to Europe by the same 
agency which inflicted it on the hapless colo- 
nies. Accordingly, when Miss Ormerod heard 
that wheat and barley near Hertford were 
attacked by a ‘‘ new insect,”’ which had taken 
up its quarters in the second joint of the stems 
and caused a disorder like ‘‘ gout,” or ‘‘ root- 
fall,’’ she suspected that something more mis- 
chievous than the native wheat midge was at 
work. It turned out that her worst fears were 
justified, for the intruder was none other than 
the Hessian fly. Farm and Home. 

















